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MR. GLADSTONE AT GUILDHALL. 


M®: GLADSTONE is not necessarily to be blamed 
if his speech at Guildhall has disappointed public 
curiosity. One of the most useful accomplishments 
of a great orator is the faculty of saying little or nothing 
in sonorous language, when it might be inconvenient to 
exercise the higher gift of lucid disclosure. The expect- 
ant audience need not have thronged Guildhall to learn 
that there has been a good harvest in Ireland, that the 
social and political condition of the country is nevertheless 
unsatisfactory or alarming, that Governments ought, if 
possible, to maintain order by means of the ordinary law, 
and that they are nevertheless bound, if their first efforts 
fail, to discharge their primary duty at any cost. When 
the reign of anarchy will be thought by the present 
Ministers to have culminated so as to require interference 
was a secret not revealed by Mr. Guapstoxr. He was 
assuredly not bound to confide the policy of his Government 
to a miscellaneous crowd, although Lord Mayor’s Day 
has sometimes been selected by his predecessors as a fit 
occasion for announcing important resolutions to the 
country. It was undoubtedly prudent to confine the 
account of transactions in Afghanistan to the statement of 
two or three notorious facts which the company and the 
waiters at the table knew as well as the Prive MINIsTER 
himself. Any declaration about Candahar would have 
been transmitted to India in an hour, and to Cabul and 
Herat in afew days. It is extremely undesirable that, if 
the Government has resolved on retreat within the old 
frontier, native friends and enemies should be encouraged 
to profit by a premature communication. It was rather 
decorous than instructive to state that the Government 
regarded the war in South Africa with anxiety. The colo- 
nists will perhaps soon be anxious to learn whether they 
are to expect the aid of the Imperial forces. 

Mr. Grapstone’s vindication of his mysterious and un- 
explained policy in the East was, if possible, still more 
obscure than his language about Ireland, and it was in 
some respects highly characteristic. It had not been sus- 
pected that the main object of the present Ministers has 
been to complete in the same spirit the task which had 
been commenced by their predecessors. Two years ago 
Lord BeaconsFiELD had on a similar occasion expressed 
his contidence that the due execution of the Treaty of 
Berlin would both conduce to the welfare of the popula- 
tions which it concerned and secure the peace of Kurope. 
Mr. does not blame Lord Beaconsrietp for 
having been somewhat too sanguine, and he has indicated 
his cordial concurrence in the eulogy on the Treaty of 
Berlin by doing his utmost to enforce its provisions. 
The instrament which he has chosen for the purpose is 


‘the concert of the European Powers, for Mr. GrapsTone 


is not inclined to assume on behalf of England the re- 
sponsibility of separate action. He acknowledges the 
difficulty of reconciling independent or divergent interests; 
but he holds, with good reason, that the common action 
of the Powers is irresistible if only it can be ensured. 
Mr. GtapstoyE has a perfect right to claim for his Govern- 
ment the provisional success of having induced all the 

t Powers to join in the naval demonstration to 
which they are still parties. He afterwards quoted, 
rather with contemptuous incredulity than with satis- 
faction, an official statement made on the highest 
authority that Dulcigno will be handed over to Mon- 


_tenegro in two or three days. There is a curious 
contrast between present practice and comparatively 
recent tradition in the transmission by the Suan 
himself of a telegraphic message to the English Govern- 
ment, with a request that its substance should be an- 
nounced at the Lorp Mayor’s dinner. In former times the 
Grand Turk would scarcely have condescended to know 
that there was such a dignitary as the Lord Mayor. If the 
mixture of Asiatic and municipal associations is startling, 
the manner in which Mr. Guapstone discharged the 
SuLTan’s commission may well astonish Asiatics, to whom 
the forms of courtesy have almost a religious value. Having 
received a flattering request from a potentate who is still 
the hereditary chief of a widespread religion and the ruler 
of a vast Empire, Mr. Giapsrone thought it becoming 
to treat the message as a joke. Though there was 
nothing ludicrous in the announcement that a tedious 
diplomatic difficulty was at last removed, Mr. Guap- 
STONE contrived, by manner or intonation, to cause, ac- 
cording to the reporters, ‘ laughter,” “ great laughter,” 
and “ continued laughter.” The stern reprover of levity, 
the orator who scorns a jest, could not refrain from offer- 
ing an affront to a Mussulman potentate who had gone out 
of his way to be complimentary and courteous. The sneer 
which provoked the ready laughter of an idle audience 
probably illustrates more accurately than any language 
which was used Mr. GtapsToNne’s disposition towards 
Turkey. It is true that he disclaimed ill will to the 
Suiran’s subjects, but in diplomatic transactions a nation 
is represented by its sovereign. Of the Greeks, and of 
European concert as applied to the satisfaction of their 
claims, Mr, Giapstone abstained from saying a single 
word. 

If Mr. Grapstone’s statements on Ireland are carefully 
examined, the choice of phrases and the selection of topics 
will perhaps be found more instructive than the ostensible 
text of his discourse. He could not be expected, when he 
acknowledged that Providence had vouchsafed to Ireland 
an abundant harvest, to admit that the same agency had 
conclusively set aside the only possible excuse for the 
anomalous Disturbance Bill. The measure was defended 
only on the ground that extraordinary means were needed 
to relieve a distress which has since disappeared. As Mr. 
PaRXELL said the other day, last year the tenants could 
not pay their rent because the harvest was bad; and this 

ear the harvest was much too good for its proceeds 
to be handed over to the landlords. Not having antici- 
pated Mr. antithetic counsels, Mr. Gtap- 
STONE owns that he is disappointed. While he scarcely 
ventures to apply to the subversive and virulent agitators 
the mildest terms of censure, he attributes the prevailing 
discontent to the vicious legislation of former times. More 
recently, at his own suggestion, Parliament has been wiser 
and more generous, inasmuch as it has passed the Land 
Act of 1870 ; and he finds that there prevails an impression, 
“by no means confined to agitators or like-minded 
“people,” that the principle of the Land Act requires 
farther development. With a boldness which might be 
called by a harsher name, he asserts that the Land Act 
conferred a benefit on the occupiers “ without inflicting 
“injury on any other class whatever.” If he had denied 
that the Act caused injustice, he would merely have 
defended it as sound in principle; but it is incre- 
dible that he should dispute the injury to the land- 
lords of a transfer to the occupiers of a portion of 
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their property, amounting atthe lowest estimate to 
many millions. If liability to compensation for dis- 
turbance was not a loss to one party, it was not a gain 
to the other. It may be added that, in the con- 
templated Land Act, the owners may be more heavily 
mulcted without suffering, in Mr. GLapsrone’s judgment, 
any injury whatever. The significant threat to the owners 
is followed by a reference to the Land League which 
almost amounts to an apology for their proceedings. 
“Objects, some of them perhaps legitimate, others more 
“ questionable,” have been pursued, “in our view by means 
“ that cannot for a moment pretend to the title of being 
“legitimate, and that are totally incompatible with the first 
“ conditions of a well-constituted society.” Inthe view of the 
Government, which may be mistaken, and which is subject to 
correction, murder, assault, threatening letters, mutilation of 
cattle are incompatible with the conditions of a well-con- 
stituted society ; but as to the objects which are proposed 
by Mr. Parneit, Mr. Ditton, and Mr. Hea ty, they are at 
least partially legitimate. 1t is perhaps not legitimate 
to threaten with death any person who in the province of 
Connaught speaks disrespectfully of the Fenians; but Mr. 
GLaDsTONE seems to regard with tolerance the main pur- 
pose of the Land League, which is openly avowed to be 
the abolition of property in land, except when it is vested 
in the occupier, or, as it is called, of landlordism. Of the 
cruelty and the tyranny which prevails, Mr. GuapsToNe 
speaks with less hesitating disapproval. As he observes, 
it is Ireland which suffers, and not England; and 
not the landlords only, whose sufferings might ap- 
parently excite less sympathy, but occupiers and would- 
be occupiers are exposed to persecution. The Govern- 
ment confesses that it is bound to protect the victims of 
agrarian violence ; and “circumstances might compel us 
“to ask for increased powers, although we will never an- 
“ ticipate such a contingency, nor imagine it to exist until 
“it has been proved by the clearest demonstration.” The 
contingency has existed for several months, and it 
has been proved by the clearest demonstration. Mr. 
GLapstToNs’s undertaking to protect life and property in 
some imaginary state of aftairs much worse than the 
present amounts toa distinct and formal refusal to pre- 
vent seditious meetings, to interfere with the acquisition 
of deadly weapons, to discourage assassination, or to 
secure the rights either of landlords or peaceable tenants. 
Such is the answer which the Prime MInister gave to the 
urgent and unanimous demand of all loyal and peaceable 
Irishmen. It would seem that Mr. Cuampertaty had 
sufficient authority for making the statement that the 
Government would in no circumstances exceed the powers 
of the ordinary law. It remains to be seen whether their 
apathetic attitude will be changed by the recent events in 
Mayo. 


RUSSIA. 

ye Russian Government has apparently succeeded in 

discovering and arresting the principal agents in the 
Nihilist plots. Sixteen persons, of whom three are women, 
are on their trial before a court-martial, composed partly 
of permanent officials and partly of the commanding 
officers of different regiments of the Guards. The crimes 
with which the accused are charged are the murder of 
Prince Kraporsrxe, attending a revolutionary Conference 
in the summer of last year, furnishing the funds for or 
working secret printing-presses, and, above all, the three 
attempts to assassinate the Czar. There was first an 
attempt to assassinate the Czar on the Simpheropol line 
in November 1879. The line was mined with dynamite, but 
the mine did not explode, as the wire attached to it was acci- 
dentally cut. It was only many months later, when the 
line was most carefully examined on the eve of a new 
visit of the Czar to Livadia, that the preparations made 
in the preceding November were discovered. Two of the 
accused now acknowledge that they were concerned in lay- 
ing the mine on this occasion. Then there was the attempt 
to blow up the Czar in the Moscow explosion in the Decem- 
ber of last year. The history of this attempt was revealed 
to the police by a Jew named GoLpenburG, who committed 
suicide after revealing the names and stories of his ac- 
complices, and who stated that he had worked at the 
Moscow mine with other persons, of whom one was Harrt- 
Many, who, after having given no little trouble to the 
French Government, is now doing us the honour of re- 


siding in London. Lastly, there was the attempt to blow 
up the Winter Palace in the February of this year. The 
police have now caught and put on his trial the car. 
penter who lodged in the basement under the dining. 
room, and they have further traced the man who 
supplied the dynamite used. This prisoner, like others 
who are accused of the graver offences, makes no de. 
fence, and no secret of what he has done; and states that 
he “prepared all the dynamite for various explosions,” 
two hundredweight in all. The murderer of Prince 
KraporkinE had already confessed his crime, being the 
Jew who hanged himself after his revelations. Thus the 
guilt of all the most startling of the Nihilists’ crimes has 
been traced home to persons who have acknowledged 
their guilt. This is so far satisfactory. It would have 
been a sad encouragement to atrocity if any of these 
daring crimes had been perpetrated without their authors 
having been discovered. It is too much to suppose that 
all those who were guilty have been brought to trial; but 
there is good reason to suppose that the various attempts 
on the life of the Czar were contrived and executed by a 
very small band. One of the prisoners, for example, revealed 
that in November of last year he had prepared a mine on the 
Odessa line, over which it was supposed the Czar would 
pass. When it was found that the Czar had gone by another 
route, the prisoner took up his dynamite, and took it to 
Moscow, in order to assist in the proposed December ex- 
plosion. The agents, therefore, working in very different 
parts of Russia, were really the same men, and one man 
made the dynamite for the whole gang. The brigands 
all belonged to one band ; the band has been captured—or, 
at least, its leaders have been captured ; and it may there- 
fore be hoped that the danger of Nihilist assassinations is 
for the present at an end. 


Bat, if we ask what is the state of Russia generally, and 
examine the symptoms of political disaffection, it is evident 
that either the most enormous injustice has been done to 
innocent men, or there must have been quite recently a 
fever of discontent on the part of persons who hated the 
Government, although they had no connexion with 
villanous attempts to commit murder. The stream of 
exiles to Siberia, either overland or sent by sea to Arch- 
angel, has never stopped, and is still flowing on. Figures 
on a point as to which all possible secresy is preserved 
must not be implicitly trusted; but when the number of 
exiles to Siberia this year is given at twelve thousand, 
it may be assumed that at any rate the real number is very 
large, and there can be no doubt that a very large propor- 
tion of these exiles belong to the educated classes. Since 
Count Metixorr has assumed the office of Minister of the 
Interior, some attempt has been made to allay political dis- 
content by making some concessions and promising more. 
But he has clearly given it to be understood that, what- 
ever changes are to be made, they are to be not in the 
character of the Russian Government, but only in the 
manner of its working. During the present reign no 
dream of a Constitution is to be thought of. A little more 
liberty of action is to be given to local institutions, and 
the press was taught to hope that it would be permitted 
to speak a little more freely. But no sooner was this hope 
held out than Count MeLixorr summoned the leading 
editors to his presence, and warned them that, above all 
things, they must guard against illusions. They must, in 
short, take care that they wrote nothing with which 
the Government could be displeased. They soon had an 
illustration of what was meant. A new journal, conducted 
by one of the best known of Russian writers, was allowed 
to be started ; but within a few days its sale in the streets 
was prohibited, because it had hinted at a variance of 
opinion in the Council of the Ministry. There is, however, 
observable something of a greater freedom in the tone of 
Russian journalism. The Golos, for example, has lately 
on one occasion pleaded for the restoration to their homes 
of some Circassians who were expatriated in 1878, and on 
another occasion has pleaded for the extension of a mode- 
rate amount of toleration to the sect of Old Believers. But 
the greatest present difficulty of Russia is not so much 
political as financial. The distress in large districts is 
terrible. In many of these districts it is calculated that 
there is only one-third of the ordinary crop of rye. All 
kinds of produce have fallen short, and the Russians, to 
their astonishment, find themselves importing articles 
which they have been accustomed to consider as grown for 
export, such as grain, tallow, and wool. The failure 
of the crops is attributed not so much to weather or the 
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soil as to an invasion of beetles, worms, and locusts, and it 
may be hoped that, as such an invasion was a novelty, it 
may not recur. But there can be no donbt that the 
Russian peasant is going through a very bad time, even if 
there is some exaggeration in the statement that he is 
keeping himself alive by eating up his capital and by 
selling his last stack of wood, his cattle, the straw off his 
roof, and even the clothes off his back. 

Russia and England have one point of close resemblance. 
They are both great European Powers, expected to take 
their part in all large European questions; but, from the 
enormous area over which their dominion extends, they 
are always having minor affairs of their own to en- 
gross a large portion of their attention. We have 
just now troubles in Afghanistan, troubles in South 
Africa, troubles in Ireland. The Russians, for their 

rt, have to concern themselves with China, with the 


Tekke Turkomans, and with the everlasting sore of 


Poland. It is Austria that now makes Russia more than 
usually anxious about Poland. The Poles of Galicia are 
now getting on such good terms with the Austrian Crown, 
and have lately been so charmed with the attentions of 
the Emperor, that Russia is alarmed lest Russian Poland 
should gravitate towards Austria if it gets a chance. The 
symptom of this alarm is the old familiar symptom of an 
attempt at renewing relations with the Vatican. When- 
ever Russia is frightened, it makes overtures to the 
spiritual head of the Poles, and it terminates negotiations 
as soon as it recovers its peace of mind. The Turkoman 
expedition is this time a very serious affair. The lesson of 
the failure of last year has been taken to heart, and this 
time everything is being done to ensure success. The 
country now held by the Turkomans is to be approached 
by a railway continued by a tramway, and several miles 
have already been laid from the south-eastern angle 
of the Caspian. The most famous, or at least the most 
active, of Russian commanders, General SKOBELEFF, com- 
mands, and the preparations are said to be so extensive 
that the General is provided with a hundred pieces of 
artillery. Whether there will be a Chinese war within a 
few months depends on the Chinese. The Russian papers 
are alternately instructed to alarm and to comfort their 
readers. One day the public is informed that the Chinese 
are hurriedly pressing Kalmucks into their military ser- 
vice, and the next day it learns that the Chinese frontier is 
only held by invalid Mongols armed with bows and arrows. 
What seems certain is that Russia will get all she wants out 
of China or will fight. A force has been collected which 
it is thought will enable the Russians to sweep the Chinese 
off the sea, to close the ports, and pounce on the capital. 
They insisted that before any negotiations were so much 
as begun the Chinese Government must release the Am- 
bassador who was lying in prison for having signed a treaty 
with the Czar last year. This has been done, and the door 
to negotiations is still open. If the Chinese like to pass 
through it, they can ; but at present they seem unable to 
make up their minds, and, so far as they indicate any lean- 
ing, seem inclined to run a great risk rather than under- 
go what they conceive to be a great humiliation. 


THE INVASION OF MAYO. 


WE do not know when Englishmen have had more 
cause to be ashamed of the government of their 
country than they have had during the past week. Every 
morning the columns of the London newspapers have been 
full of ramours and of facts respecting @ transaction the 
occurrence or the very idea of which might be thought 
impossible in a civilized country. Within half a day’s 
journey of London it has been found necessary to sub- 
stitute for the organized forces of authority the organized 
forces of a Vigilance Committee, in order to ensure the 
exercise of the plainest legal rights. But for this Vigilance 
Committee, a man against whom no crime of any kind can 
be charged, and whose only fault, even in the eyes 
of his enemies, is that he has been faithful to his em- 
ployer and has endeavoured to enforce that employer's 
Just claims, would be practically starved out of his 
own honse, and the crops growing on his land would rot 
and waste for want of ring. But private effort has 
Stepped in, and there is at least a chance of Captain 
Boycorr being allowed to enjoy his own. The details of 
this private effort are those of a pioneer expedition into an 
uncultivated wilderness infested by savage tribes. The 


labourers who are to save Captain Boycorr’s crops are 
girt with revolvers, and they carry with them provisions, 
appliances for shelter and warmth, and all the necessaries 
of the explorer who is at the same time a soldier. That 
these precautions are not uncalled for is testified in the 
amplest fashion by, the measures simultaneously taken 
by what is called by courtesy the Government. Regi- 
ments of foot and squadrons of horse, and numerous 
bodies of Constabulary, have been drafted from all parts 
of Ireland, in order to “protect” the Boyrcorr expedi- 
tion. That expedition, indeed, is rather distasteful to 
the party which the Government more especially heads. 
A “wrong-headed scheme,” they call it; it being ap- 
parently the only right-headed proceeding to leave honest 
men to be hounded out of the country by rogues, and to 
allow the fruits of the earth, which are supposed to be all 
too scanty in Ireland already, to be ruined out of sheer 
spite to their lawful owner. 

The foot and the horse, and the constables who throng 
the streets and barracks of Claremorris and Ballinrobe, 
seem to have conveyed to the minds of some persons a com- 
fortable feeling as to the energy of the Ministry. How, 
indeed, can energy be shown ina more tangible form than 
in that of sabres and bayonets? But it seems to be for- 
gotten that every soldier who wears the QuEEN’s uniform 
in Mayo at this moment, as well as every good man and 
true who has put his life in his hand and gone down to 
Lough Mask to save Captain Borcort’s property, is a re- 
proach to the Government, whose supineness and irresolu- 
tion—it may almost be said, whose culpable dallying—with 
the offenders have made the presence of both necessary. 
That such a thing as this Boycorr expedition should be 
unavoidable, that the very notion of its being in any 
possibility required should be able to enter the head of 
a sane person, is evidence that the Government of the 
country has disgracefully blundered, if it has not done 
worse. For it must be remembered that, by the testimony 
of impartial observers, and, more than that, of observers 
whose inclinations are rather on the Land League side, 
the terrorism whieh has all but debarred Captain Borcorr 
from fire and water is terrorism, and nothing else. The 
labourers and the artisans, the tradesmen and the car- 
drivers who will now have nothing to do with him, have 
not the least personal grudge, or at least had not a short 
time ago. ‘Their refusal to serve and supply him is 
simply an obedience to the orders of secret conspirators ; 
that is to say, a silent acknowledgment that the Govern- 
ment is believed to be unwilling or unable to give law- 
abiding citizens the benefit of the law. Can any one say 
that this is unreasonable on their part? On the contrary, 
much more acute and wary persons than these Connanght 
peasants and shopkeepers might have been led by the policy 
of Mr.GuapstToxE to believe that no serious interference with 
the procéedings of the Land League was contemplated. 
The obstinate refusal of the Government to resort to the 
one single method of preserving or restoring order which 
has ever been found effectual in Ireland, the equally obsti- 
nate repetition of vague promises that something, no 
matter how much, should be conceded to the agitators’ 
demand, the wild statements about each eviction being a 
sentence of death, the pictures held up to England and 
Europe of the cruelty and tyranny of the landlords—how 
could all these things fail of their effect? The very last 
step taken, salutary, and indeed necessary, in itself, wears 
an aspect not whoily dissimilar to these things, or at 
least is capable of being made to wear that aspect by artful 
agitators. As long as the victims of the Land League 
persecutions, the Captain Borcorrs and the Miss Garpiners, 
were helpless, the Government looked on at their persecu- 
tion with critical indifference. As soon as help arrives, 
armies pour into Mayo, to see that the helpers are pro- 
tected perhaps, but also to see that they do not in any way 
provoke or molest the persecutors. Besides, did not Mr. 
Guiapstone himself speak about civil war? Is it sur- 
prising that his words, like all such words, should tend to 
make themselves come true ? 

When Mr. GiapstoNE spoke at Guildhall on Tuesday, 
the facts of the Boycorr expedition, its necessity, its pro- 
bable consequences, were all before him. He knew better 
than any one of his hearers could know that at the 
moment he spoke the same means were being taken in a 
province of the QuEEN’s dominions, and within a few 
hundred miles of the capital, which might have been 
taken by the “ Argonauts” of California to rescue com- 
rades suddenly beset by Indian savages. Probably it was 
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this knowledge that stimulated him to draw cheers from 
his audience by the liberal promise to enforce the law as 
it stood. He would not even anticipate the contingency of 
any extraordinary measures. Anticipate the contingency ! 
The insufficiency of the law as it stands is a “ contingency ” 
not to be “anticipated,” when a company of armed volun- 
teers have to journey from one part of the kingdom of 
Ireland to another in order to secure for a peaceable 
citizen the enjoyment of his own, and when soldiers and 
armed constables by the hundred and the thousand have 
to be drawn together in order to protect the armed volun- 
teers. There are the plain and disgraceful facts, the 
writing on the wall pointing out either the insufficiency of 
the “law as it stands”’ or the hopeless incapacity of those 
by whom that law has been administered. Bat Mr. 
Giapstone dismisses it all as a contingency which he 
refuses even to anticipate. What may be the upshot of 
the business nobody can tell. The Cavan and Monaghan 
yeomen, supporting themselves on imported provisions— 
for the law as it stands does not put them in the posi- 
tion to buy food in Mayo—protecting themselves either 
by their own revolvers or by the aid of a few batta- 
lions of infantry and troops of cavalry—usual and 
everyday enforcers of the law as it stands—may do their 
work without interference or they may not. Captain 
Boycorr may be saved for the time from ruin or serious 
loss, and perhaps if the garrison of infantry and cavalry is 
permanently kept up, he may “see the flowers in spring ” 
which his poetical persecutors have declared that he shall 
not see. It is possible that what is now being done in 
Mayo may have to be done again. The North of Ireland 
is full of stout labourers and wealthy public-spirited men. 
The brigade, or flying colamn, or whatever it is, can be 
moved to Clare or Kerry, or where not, and this remark- 
able fashion of demonstrating the sufficiency of the law as it 
stands may be, by the longsutferance of the people of Eng- 
land, continued indefinitely. But not the less will the inva- 
sion of Mayo remain as a blot on the scutcheon of the 
Ministry which made it necessary, if not on that of the 
country which tolerated the scandalous failure of its 
governors in the first duty of governing. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


Klee Ministerial crisis which has just begun, continued, 
and ended in France. differs in several particulars from 
those that have gone before it. M. Ferry is the meekest 
Minister that has yet been seen, even in that country of 
meek Ministers. He has allowed the Chamber to dictate 
to him the order in which he will do his own business, and 
virtually the length to which he will carry his own policy. 
His position at present is pretty much what Mr. Guapsrone’s 
would be if, in February next, the House of Commons 
refused to let him introduce an Irish Land Bill, on the 
ground that the law must first be vindicated, and insisted 
on his at once bringing forward a County Franchise Bill. 
In England this would be considered as decisive and un- 
mistakable a defeat as it is possible to inflict on a Minis- 
try. In France and in M. Ferry’s revised vocabulary, it 
would be called a misunderstanding. 

When the Chambers met on Tuesday, M. Ferry read 
a statement of his policy. He gave no explanation of the 
circumstances attending M. pre Freycrver’s resignation, 
but simply said that the change of Ministry had not 
modified the general direction of public affairs; that the 
mandate of the Chambers had been carried out, and that 
Ministers had not “ deemed it possible to suspend the 
“ exercise of the laws on account of the difficulties and 
“ resistance excited by their application, nor held it neces- 
“ sary to ask of Parliament a change in legislation.”” Up 
to this point M. Ferry presented himself as the thorough- 
going Minister in contrast to M. pe Freycinet, who had 
been afraid of dealing decisively with the religious orders, 
and had tried to settle the question by a side-wind. It 
very soon appeared that the difference between the two 
Ministers was only one of degree. M. Ferry had had 
the courage to disperse the male communities ; he had 
not the courage to disperse the female communities. 
Their position, he said, wili be settled by another method. 
I am going to introduce an elementary Education Bill, 
and when this is passed the nuns will be no longer mis- 
chievous. While listening to this it must have been im- 
possible not to be reminded of what M. pe Freyciner had 
said about the orders generally. Their position also was 


to be settled by another method than that of dispersion, 
He was going to introduce a Bill regulating the right of 
association, which would incidentally determine the status 
of religious communities. Upon this question the Extreme 
Left are perfectly consistent. They make no distinction 
between male orders and female orders. A nun is just ag 
hateful to them as a monk, and should be got rid of by the 
same summary procedure. They saw no difference between 
M. pe Freycinev’s proposal to deal with all the unrecognized 
orders by legislating on a subject not exclusively relating to 
them, and M. Ferry’s proposal to deal with some of the un- 
recognized orders by legislating on a subject not exclusively 
relating to them, and as they would have voted against 
M. pe Freycinet if he had given them the chance, they at 
once made ready to vote against M. Ferry. Two oppor- 
tunities of doing so at once presented themselves. The 
Cabinet did not wish a motion ordering an inquiry into the 
conduct of General Cissey while Minister at War to be 
declared urgent ; the Left declared it urgent. The Cabinet 
oa to take the Elementary Education Bill before the 

ill for re-organizing the magistracy ; the Left decided to 
take the Magistracy Bill first. They were supported in 
both cases by the Right, which cherishes an impartial dis- 
like to all Cabinets, and is ready to make part of every 
Opposition, and, thus reinforced, they were able in both 
divisions to put the Government in a minority. The last 
defeat was too much even for M. Ferry’s patience—or 
as the event has shown, he required forty-eight hours to 
get up the dmount of patience needed—and he and his 
colleagues resigned. 

M. Gameetta was at first accused of having had a hand 
in the overthrow of M. Ferry, as he had in the overthrow 
of M. pe Freycinet, M. Wappineton, and M. Doraure. 
For once, however, the charge was without foundation. 
M. Ferry’s defeat was simply an indication that the 
Chamber is passing beyond M. Gamsetta’s control. The 
party which had the principal share in the division of 
Tuesday regards M. CLimeNceaU as its leader, and between 
M. Crémenceau and M. Gambetta there is open and bitter 
enmity. But the time has not come, even in the present 
Chamber, when M. Ciémenceav can get the better of 
M. Gampetta when the nature of the issue is clearly 
understood. When, on Thursday, it appeared that M. 
Ferry had withdrawn his resignation at the instance of 
M. Grévy, it was divined that he had really withdrawn it 
at the instance of a greater than M. Grivy. It is one thing 
to vote against what are suspected to be M. Gamserra’s 
wishes and another thing to vote against what are known 
to be M. Gamberta’s wishes. If the Correspondent of the 
Times is right in saying that M. Grévy had announced his 
determination to send for M. Gamperra if M. Ferry per- 
sisted in his resignation, it was plainly time for M. Gau- 
BeTra’s friends to do something to prevent such a conclusion 
to the play. Hitherto M. Gamserra has had a perfectly 
good answer to all accusations founded on his alleged unwill- 
ingness to take office. How shall he form a Cabinet except 
he be sent for by the only man who, under the Constitu- 
tion, has the right of appointing a Prime Minister? But, 
if M. Grévy had made up his mind to send for M. Gambetta, 
in the event of a certain contingency coming to pass, there 
was no alternative left except either to prevent that con- 
tingency coming to pass or to accept office if offered. 
It would, to all appearance, have been impossible for M. 
Gambetta to refuse to form a Ministry if M. Grévy had 
summoned him as being the only statesman who had the 
authority and the capacity necessary to construct a durable 
Cabinet. At least, he could only have refused at very 
great risk to his influence in the country. At the same 
time, there is more to be said than is always allowed for 
M. Gamserra’s dislike of taking office. He was perfectly 
right when he described the existing Chamber as having 
been elected to decide a particular issue, and this an issue 
which does not help or qualify the deputies to decide any 
other issue. The existing Chamber was elected to answer 
Marshal MacMauon’s question whether they preferred the 
Republic to him or him to the Republic. That was the 
particular work which the constituencies had given it to 
do, and it did it excellently well. But it was not in- 
structed to say how the constituencies wished the Republic 
to be governed, and consequently its preferences for one 
politician over another are, so far as the country is con- 
cerned, merely accidental. While this Chamber exists M. 
Gamperra does not think he can hold office to any good 
purpose, 


M. Ferny’s part in the transaction just completed is 
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less intelligible. There are many things the doing of 
which is expedient though it is not expedient that this or 
that person should do them. It may have been very 
desirable that M. Gamperta should not be offered office at 
this moment; but it can never be desirable that a man 
holding the name at least, if not the power, of Prime 
Minister should humiliate himself as M. Ferry humiliated 
himself on Thursday. He condescended to ask the 
Chamber to reconsider its vote, on the extraordinary plea 
that France would lose weight in Europe from discredited 
and transient Cabinets. How a Cabinet could be more 
discredited than by being twice beaten on the first day of 
its meeting the Chamber, or what chance of permanence 
there could be for a Cabinet which had to begin by asking 
the forbearance of a hostile majority, he did not explain. 
The Chamber showed itself placable, and gave the Cabinet 
something purporting to be a vote of confidence. Even 
with this, however, M. Frrry’s position hardly differs from 
that of a deer which is taken home after the hunt to be 
uncarted again at the next meet. But, though the depu- 
ties were willing to keep M. Ferry a little longer in office, 
they chose to give him an additional snub even in the act 
of retaining him. M. Ferry had said very humbly that 
the priority solicited for the Education Bill was not, in the 
opinion of the Cabinet, a question of principle, and that 
to refuse it that priority through distrust, however slight, 
was not justifiable. The Chamberthought otherwise. In 
its vote of confidence it made no mention of the order of 
business. That remains unchanged ; so that to the end 
the Chamber has shown that distrust which M. Ferry 
deprecates. The Cabinet, according to its chief, tendered 
its resignation through pride, and withdrew it through 
patriotism. As to the presence or absence of the 
last motive M. Ferry must be the best judge; but there 
can be no question whatever as to the success with 
which Ministers have exorcised pride. They are not 
likely to lose the faculty of taking beatings easily through 
want of practice. Now that the Education Bill has been 
postponed, it will be very difficult for them to assign any 
reason for not proceeding against the remaining orders 
which the Left will accept as valid. That they are nuns, 
and not monks, is areason which has already been rejected 
by anticipation ; but the work of dispersing nuns will be so 
unpleasant that M. Ferry will probably give and withdraw 
several other reasons for leaving them alone before he makes 
up his mind to the worst. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE AND SOUTH AFRICA, 


HE dinner to Sir BartLe Frere seems to have been 

more interesting than ordinary festivals of the same 
kind. When Sir Ricnarp Temp.e, who presided, described 
with courageous freedom of language an ideal adminis- 
trator and patriot, the justification of his eulogy was that, 
in applying it to the guest of the evening, he descended 
into no anticlimax. In accordance with a judicious under- 
standing, the politics of South Africa were not discussed 
either by the Chairman or by Sir Barrie Frere. With 
good taste, if the omission was intentional, Sir Ricnarp 
TempLe abstained from including in the catalogue of 
Sir Bartte Frere’s merits the statement that he had 
never made a mistake. He justly recognized the high 
quality of readiness to accept responsibility, as when 
Sir BartLe Frere, in the crisis of the Mutiny, denuded 
a recently conquered province of troops for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the army which Sir Joun Law- 
RENCE was organizing for the reconquest of Delhi. Law- 
RENCE himself used to declare that he had never under- 
stood the meaning of responsibility, and that he often 
told his subordinates that, if they would do their best, 
he would himself be responsible for all things. It was 
his business also to discharge his duty to the best of his 
judgment without considering whether he was answerable 
for his decision to his superiors or to his country. The 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Scinde was of the same 
temper with the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab; and 
in later times, when employed in other regions, he has not 
become more timid or less confident in the soundness of 
his own judgment. In one important measure, though it 
proved in the end perfectly successful, the majority of 
English politicians hold that Sir Barrie Frere was in 
the wrong. That he was exclusively responsible for his 
policy he has never hesitated to admit; but, like Corio- 
Lanvs, he regards his accusers and opponents as a defeated 


party. Probably he prefers the unanimous judgment of 
the South African colonists to the less instructed but more 
disinterested conclusions of English public opinion. 

The moral courage of which even Sir BartLe Frere’s 
enemies will not dispute his possession was not displayed 
by either of the Governments which he lately served. Sir 
M. H. Beacu addressed to him a strong official censure 
for neglecting instructions which were given in the form 
of advice, when they ought to have been absolute and 
peremptory. Sir BarrLe Frere’s previous despatches had 
indicated his intentions with sufficient clearngss, especially 
if they were interpreted with the aid of some knowledge 
of his character. When he precipitated the rupture 
with the Zulu Kiva, he might fairly consider himself 
authorized to take a course which had not been dis- 
tinctly forbidden. The present Government was equally 
feeble and undecided, though its principal members had 
in Opposition strongly condemned the South African 
policy. The Governor of the Cape was retained in 
office till a section of the supporters of the Ministry grew 
clamorous; and then he was dismissed on a trivial pre- 
text, though any error which he had committed ought to 
have been considered as fully condoned. One of his chief 
merits has perhaps not been sufficiently appreciated by his 
official superiors. No Governor of recent times, except 
perhaps Lord Durrerin in Canada, has done so much to 
revive and stimulate the loyalty of an English colony. It 
was not merely because he crushed a formidable and pos- 
sibly hostile Power that the people of South Africa over- 
whelmed their late Governor on his recall with expressions 
of admiration and regret. He shared with Lord Durrerin, 
whose character in other respects has no marked similarity 
with his own, the power of sympathizing heartily with the 
community whose affairs he temporarily administered. In 
his speech at the late dinner Sir Bante Frere paid felicitous 
and sincere compliments to the different races which 
occupy South Africa. The Dutch were the noble de- 
scendants of the men who fought against Atva, springing, 
like ourselves, from the parentage of the ancient Northern 
races of Europe. Other colonists trace back their ancestry 
to the Huguenots who left France in search of freedom; 
and the nearer kinsmen, the English, Scotch, and Irish, 
remind Sir BarrLe Frere of the society which was typified 
in Sir Roger pe Covertey. The colonists, when they 
read the speech, after making due allowance for the lan- 
guage of effusive courtesy, will feel that Sir Bartte Frere 
regards their right to self-government as not less expedient 
than legally valid. If the occasion had admitted of poli- 
tical discussion, Sir BartLe Frere would probably have 
dilated on the proof which the Cape Colony is now afford- 
ing of its independent energy. 


The late Governor, whether or not he may have ap- 
proved the policy ofhis Ministers, necessarily left to them 
the exclusive responsibility of the measure which caused 
the present war. Mr. Spricc, in his Parliamentary 
speeches, repeatedly claimed for himself and his colleagues 
the credit of the Bill for the disarmament of the Basutos. 
The object was probably expedient, if it could have been. 
attained by pacific means, but the result has shown that 
the scheme was impolitic. The Basutos not long since did 
good service in wars with other native tribes; and although, 
as Mr. Spriae declared, they may have had no legitimate - 
use for arms, they regarded the possession of arms as a. 
mark of dignity ; and they may also have foreseen the pos- ~ 
sible necessity of defending themselves against the attacks 
of neighbouring tribes. Their chiefs plausibly represented 
to their followers the demand for arms as part of a scheme: 
for destroying or degrading a population which had 
hitherto been loyal. ao nervous anxiety to provide 
absolute security against attack created, as in man 
similar instances, the danger which had been in the first 
instance prematurely apprehended. It was in vain that 
Mr. SpricG personally remonstrated with the malcontent 
chiefs, and that he employed some of their special friends 
to remove their suspicions. The tribe generally took up 
arms, and the insurgents have since been joined by allies 
from neighbouring districts. As usual in such cases, the 
extent of disaffection is imperfectly ascertained; but it 
may be taken for granted that any considerable success 
against the Colonial Government would largely increase 
the number of its enemies. According to a report which 
has not been confirmed, a conspiracy of natives had 
caused great alarm in Natal, where twenty thousand Euro- 
peans are surrounded by twenty times their number of 
natives, mostly Zulus by origin. Beyond the frontier 
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of Natal is Zululand, now split up into te dis- 


tricts under petty chiefs; but the soldiers of CeTEwAYo’s | 


army must by this time have retrieved their losses ; and 
it is possible that they may wish to resume their former 
military preponderance. ‘The Basutos also are formidable 
enemies, and, unlike the Zulus, they seem to rely largely 
on their firearms, and to have acquired respectable skill as 
‘marksmen. They also differ from most of their neigh- 
bours in being a nation of horsemen, with a consequent 
facility of rapid motion, though their active ponies are not 
adapted for the use of cavalry in the field. Like other 
parts of South Africa, Basutoland is full of natural strong- 
holds; and the attack and defence of colonial or native 
~ camps forms the most important part of the operations of 
ehe war. 

The brief accounts of the campaign which are published 
by the Colonial Government are probably accurate, as they 
are not unduly confident or exulting. The unfamiliar 
names of places convey few definite impressions to those 
who are ignorant of the topography of Basutoland. On 
two or three occasions General CLARKE seems to have 
defeated considerable numbers of Basutos; but he or his 
officers have also incurred occasional reverses. The natives, 
with greatly swperior numbers, can comparatively well afford 

a sacrifice of life. Until the superiority of European arms 
and discipline is conclusively established, the insurrection 


is not likely to abate. The most remarkable peculiarity of | 


the present war is that it is thus far conducted by the 


colony alone without the aid of the Imperial army or of | 


any regular force. Sir BarvLe Frere was justified in saying 
that Mr. Sprica’s Cabinet is doing much to prove the 
right of the colony to manage its own affairs. In the 
contingency of disaster, the home Government mast 
necessarily come to the aid of the colonists, and there is 
therefore no doubt as to the final event of the war; but it 
will be far more satisfactory that it should, if possible, be 
brought to a successful conclusion by the arms of the 
Cape Colony alone. Oue probable consequence of such an 
achievement would be the annexation to the colony of 
some of the outlying provinces. If the same process were 
eventually to extend over the whole of South Africa, a 
sufficient substitute would have been provided for the re- 
jected scheme of federation. If the colonists defeat the 
Basutos, they will have established an indisputable right 
to regulate their own relations with the conquered native 
tribes. It is perhaps for the purpose of attaining this 
object that the Colonial Government has hitherto declined 
to ask for Imperial aid. Their civil and military policy 
ought, at least for the present, to receive a friendly con- 
struction. 


THE KURDISH INSURRECTION. 


) ee and politics have for some time past agreed 
to a mutual interchange of technical terms. What 
would be called in the former science a zone of disturb- 
ance has long existed in Central Asia, and the latest ex- 
tension of this zone presents perhaps more curious features 
than any of its other sections. All along the winding line 
which, speaking generally, separates the frontier of Asiatic 
Russia from the States conterminous with it, there have 
of late been wars, or rnmours of wars, from the furthest of 
all Far Kasts, in Mantchonria, through the shadowy regions 
to the north of the great Chinese desert, and the scarcely 
better known districts where Ferghana borders upon 
Kashgaria, to Afghanistan and the Turcoman wastes 
which stretch northwards from Khorassan. The zone 
is now completed almost from sea to sea by the 
Kurdish insurrection wiich bas set aflame the border 
districts of Persia and Turkey. As far as positive in- 
formation goes, neither the kuowledge which we possess 
of the motives of the outbreak, nor the knowledge which 
we possess of its progress, is particularly clear or trust- 
worthy. The intelligence received partakes somewhat of 
the character of a game of chess or cricket. First one 
side has its move or innings, then the other. On one day 
we hear that the Suan’s troops are cooped up, that they 
are unable to advance, that the chief frontier towns are 
captured. Then we are told that the insurgents have 
been defeated, that the towns never have been captured at 
all, and that the extent and scope of the insurrection have 
been grossly exaggerated. So it goes on; but, on the 

whole, there is certainly sufficient in the matter, if not 
. exactly to cause disquictude, at any rate to attract atten- 


| tion. Without falling into the very probable error of 
those who see in Sheik OsrrpULtAH a GENGHIS KHan, op 
into the almost equal!y probable error of those who see in 
him a mere frontier bandit, it may be possible to give a 
picture of the matter which, though necessarily conjec- 
tural in parts, shall be not very far from the truth as a 
whole. 

That there is such a thing as a Kurdish nation in the 
modern sense is a sufficiently certain ethnological fact, 
The country of the celebrated Samvet of Bulgaria has not 
much more historic claims to individuality than the 
country of XenopHon’s Carduchians, except that it is con- 
siderably less venerable. From the first historical mention 
of the inhabitants of the hilly districts which surround 
the head-waters of the Tigris and Euphrates and the great 
salt lakes of Van and Urumiah, the Kurds have had a 
somewhat definite position, though they have never 
emerged, even for a short time, into the condition of an 
entirely independent nationality of any importance. But 
they have given sufficient trouble to Persians of the old 
monarchy, to Greeks, to Romans, to Turks, and now, the 
cycle having apparently completed itself, to Persians again. 
The story of the religious wars of forty years ago, when they 
turned on their Christian fellow-countrymen, the Nestorians, 
and handled them with characteristic ruthlessness, is well 
| enough known, and needs nothing more than a brief men- 
tion. The same may be said of the final suppression of this 
access of ferocity by Omar Pasna, and the much later par- 
ticipation (in an unexpectedly small degree) of the Kurdish 
tribes in the late war between Russia and Turkey. The 
present state of affairs seems to be this. For the moment 
the Kurds—Tarkish and Persian indifferently—seem to be 
under the control, not of the feudal Beys who once domi- 
nated, but of an ecclesiastical chief, Sheikh OBErrDULLAH. 
As they are orthodox Mussulmans, and as the SHEIKH 
holds a high place in the Mussulman hierarchy, their old 
animosity towards the Christians has, according to custom, 
been merged in an animosity to the heretical Mussulmans 
of Persia. This of itself would account for the demon. 
stration of a war of independence being made, not against 
the Sutray, but against the Smaun, even if there were no 
other reasons. There are probably several others, obvious 
and latent. The military strength of Persia is far weaker than 
that of Turkey even in its present state. But at the same 
time the Persian Kurds have usually been held in more 
direct subservience to the central authority than the tribes 
to the west of the fronticr, who, during long periods, have 
enjoyed a virtual autonomy. Very likely the rectification 
of frontier which was one of the results of the late war 
is distasteful to the Kurds. At the same time that war 
has put them in a much better position for offence. 
Although they took less part in it than was expected, they 
must by fair means or foul have been able to appropriate 


| pensable to the expedition, have recently been obstructed 


no small share of the shower of Colts, Winchesters, and 


| Martini-Peabodys which the Porte lavished alike on its 
'regular and irregular troops, while the Persian army, 
despite its European staff, is anything but well armed. 


The trade, too, passing through the Persian province of 
Azerbaijan is much greater and more tempting than that 


| passing through the Turkish provinces of Van, Sheyrzar, 
and Mosul. 


All these things explain the direction which 
the storm has taken, though it is by no means certain that 
they explain it fully. 

For it must be remembered that Persia and Turkey arenot 
the only Powers interested in the matter. The province, 
now Rassian for half a century, of Erivan, and the new 
Russian acquisitions in Kars and its neighbourhood, verge, 
the first very closely and the last not remotely, on Kurdis- 
tan. Russia is thus once more in the historical position 
of aman whose neighbour’s honse is smoking through the 
roof. The sternest denouncer of Russophobia must admit’ 
that the frequency with which this historic position recurs 
is, to say the least, remarkable. But the interests of 
Russia inthe matter are not to be arrived at by an off- 
hand calculation. She has, it may be said with some 
plausibility, a great deal too much on her hands to want 
any more. The Chinese difficulty and the Turcoman 
expedition together ought to be nearly enough for 
her, even if she thinks that she can count for the time 
on the inactivity of England. Troubles on the Western 
Persian frontier would, moreover, directly occupy the 
Caucasian provinces, from which General SkosELerr must 
draw his principal supplies. Against this has to be set 
the notorious fact that Russian purchases of corn, indis- 
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or forbidden in Khorassan, and the fact, less notorious but 
tolerably certain, that negotiations have been going on for 
a modus vivendi between the Suan’s Government and the 
Turcomans, not indeed of the Akkal Tekke tribe, but of 
Merv. The provision of occupation for Persia elsewhere, 
and the setting of her in such a position that she shall be 
in need of Russian help, are not despicable moves in the 
Russian game. It has been asserted, denied, and re- 
asserted, that applications for such aid have actually been 
made; while, on the other hand, the demands naturally 
made by Persia on Turkey, that the latter shall check her 
lawless subjects from invading a friendly Power’s terri- 
tory, put a fresh lever within reach of the persevering 
diplomatists of the active Russian school. These things 
being so, it is certainly not necessary to see all things in 
Russia in order to consider the situation at least interest- 
i In face, not merely of the considerations just ad- 
vanced, but of the positively asserted stagement that 
Rassia has both been asked and has consented to give her 
assistance against the invaders, she certainly must be held 
to have an undoubted locus standi in the question. 


For practical Englishmen of course the important part 
of that question is, how does it bear on England ? It bears 
in many ways. The strengthening of Russian influence 
over Persia, the further inroad on the Anatolian dominions 
of the Porte which even a pacification of Kurdistan by 
Russian troops would bring about, may be of the class of 
consideration whieh some people affect to pooh-pooh as 
alarmist. There is another, however, which the very 
soberest critic can hardly afford to slight. The mountainous 
district of Kurdistan has hitherto been of little importancein 
history, because it has at no time belonged to an aggres- 
sive Power amply provided with resources and bent on 
using those resources for the purpose of southward expan- 
sion. Hill tribes, left to themselves, are mischievous and 
predatory, but nothing more. But the possession of Kur- 
distan means, if Kurdistan is the outwork of a great 
empire, the possession of Mesopotamia ; and the possession 
of Mesopotamia means the barring of the only possible 
land route from Europe to India. A great deal of non- 
sense has been talked on the subject of that land route. 
But we suppose there are but few persons conversant with 
the subject and with modern history who, whatever they 
may think of individual plans and propositions, doubt that 
this land route will, in one or another form, at some time 
become an accomplished fact. No political party, save 
that of the extremest Radicals and that of non-interven- 
tionists quand méme, will affect to consider it a matter 
of indifference to England that the route should be 
practically garrisoned beforehand by another Power, and 
that Power Russia. There is no need to insist on any 
positive stipulations which might oblige us to interfere 
with a Russian crossing of the frontier between Turkey 
and Persia. The representation of the facts ought to be 
enough. It is said, whether truly or not it is difficult to de- 
cide, that the Kurdish SHerKu is well disposed towards the 
English and eager for some sort of recognition by us. 
There would seem, therefore, to be every reason for the 
offer, and perhaps something more than the offer, of good 
offices in the matter. Of course, if Persia can, unassisted or 
with the co-operation of Turkey, defend her frontiers from 
invasion and put down her own unruly subjects, so much 
the better. But, if she cannot, one Western Power at 
least must surely have a word to say to the repetition of 
the part played by Russia in 1848, with Kurdistan, instead 
of Hungary, for its scene. 


ELECTIONEERING ODDITIES. 


HE records of the Commissioners inquiring into 
various corrupt elections have lately grown dull, as_ 

they have been occupied with the mere fag-end of revela- 

tions the substance of which was already known. But 
this week a sudden air of liveliness has swept over them. 
We have had Lord Brasourne, we have had once more| 
the delightful Mr. Crompron Roserts, and we had a real 
arrest and imprisonment. Of all the witnesses who havecome | 
forward Mr. Crompron Roserts is the most amusing, and | 
Lord Brasourve is the most astonishing. No one invited | 
Lord Brasourne to attend, for he naturally had nothing 
to do with the election which followed on his vacating his | 
seat. It was only with this election that the Commis-— 


sioners had to deal, for, in their opinion, they were pre- 
cluded from going behind it. The Act directs that they 
shall not go further back in the history of a constituency 
when they have once reached a pure election. The elec- 
tion at Sandwich, in April, was uncontested ; and, there- 
fore, pure. It was only pure because the minimum of ex- 
pense in case of a Conservative opposition was put at 5,0001., 
and no Conservative could be found to rise to so high a 
figure. Still, as there was no contest, the election was 
pure, and the Commissioners, having found a pure elec- 
tion, held that this bounded their inquiries. Their inter- 
pretation of the Act may be technically correct, but it is 
obvious that the real history of a corrupt borongh which 
ought to be traced out before Parliament deals with the 
case might be shrouded in a lamentable secresy through 
the casual intervention of one uncontested election. 
Although, however, Lord BrasouryE had in point of form 
no title to be heard, he was burning with a fierce desire to 
broach a theory which he had got into his mind, and he 
managed to give the Commissioners the benefit of it be- 
fore he retired. This theory was nothing else than the 
marvellous, the astounding theory that the constituency 
of Sandwich is absolutely pure. It really is all that 
the most scrupulous moralist could wish a constituency 
to be. Last May, indeed, a sort of wave of sin 
swept over its undefiled soul, and when very bad men, 
strangers to Sandwich and ignorant of the native 
virtue of the electors, came and tempted Sandwich, it 
fell. But this was a mere aberration from virtue, as 
accidental as it was unaccountable. The inhabitants of 
Sandwich and Deal are, in the opinion of Lord Bra- 
BOURNE, “a most honest race of men.” He knows them 
well, and he thinks that the boatmen who clamoured 
to be allowed to put up poles at a fancy price, the trades- 
men who announced that they must have orders before 
they could promise, and the scores of paupers who took 
money from both sides, were all in their hearts the most pare, 
patriotic, and high-minded of men. Lord Brasourne had, 
of course, heard of the statement that the April election 
had been uncontested because no Conservative would pay 
5,0001.; but he thought that there must be some mistake 
about this. The real reason why there was no contest 
was that he had helped to get a Bill for a railway from 
Dover to Deal. Nothing on earth would have tempted 
the pure-minded boatmen to vote against a man who had 
got a railway to their town. All the gold in the Bank of 
England would not have induced them to set up a pole 
the sight of which could have vexed so great a benefactor. 
Then, while Lord Brasourne was the heroic author of 
a railway, Mr. Brassey was safe from a contest be- 
cause he was “so much respected.” He, no doubt, 
enjoyed and deserved general respect; for at the two 
previous elections he had spent a sum which popular, 
though exaggerated, ramour put down at 25,0001. At 
those elections Lord Brasourne paid his own expenses ; but 
in April last he entered into an agreement with Mr. 
Brassey that Mr. Brassey should pay everything. He 
could not have given a more convincing proof of the re- 
spect he himself felt for his colleague or of the foundation 
on which the general respect for Mr. Brassey was laid. 
Lord BrasourNe was desirous of being returned in order to 
render a last service to the party that was to make him a 
peer; but he did not intend to retain the seat, and therefore 
he did not think he ought to pay for it. Mr. Brassgy’s 
seat would have been possibly endangered, and would cer- 
tainly have been contested, unless Lord Brasourne had 
stood with him. It therefore seemed only fair that Mr. 
Brassey should pay the whole expenses of getting and keep- 
ing his seat, and that by this judicious arrangement Lord 
Brapourne should get a peerage in reward for his services, 
and should not pay a farthing. All that can be said is 
that very odd things are done at election-time by high and 
low, rich and poor. 


The premature death of Dickens has robbed that curious 
and fanciful student of contemporary manners and the 
public that admired him of a subject which only he could 
have treated with adequate effect and humour. Mr. 
Crompton Roserts was made for Dickens, and DicKens 
would have revelled in a theme full of happy suggestions, 
of intinite possibilities and of unexpected quaintness. What- 
ever else he may be, Mr. Crompton Roserts is alwa 
amusing. Mach as in Great Expectations Mr. Wemmick 
sauddeuly exclaims, “Halo! here’s a church; let’s go in,” 
Mr. Crompron Roserts seems to have suddenly heard of 
Sandwich, and exclaimed, “ Here’s a seat ; let me go in and 
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“ become a live member of Parliament.’”’ His notion of get- 
ting into Parliament was one which might be derived from 
a hasty perusal of works of fiction. There the rich hero is 
returned, as a matter of course, simply because he is rich 
anda peer. Mr. Crompron Roserts knew he was almost 
infully rich, and hoped he was a hero. He went to 
andwich to spend money as he thought he ought to spend 
it. He was told that the seat might cost about 10,000l., 
and he considered that just the sum which such a man as 
he was ought to spend. How it was to be spent was a 
matter with which he had no concern. It was to be spent 
in getting into Parliament, and that was enough for him. 
He was prepared to do the proper thing, whatever it might 
be, and it was to his mind exactly the same thing to 
pay 10,0001. to get into Parliament as it was to pay 
his entrance money at a club. With this conception of 
his duties and position, and with the money at his com- 
mand, he went off to Sandwich, summoned his boys 
from Eton to witness his triumph, and established him- 
self and his family at a leading hotel. There he 
lived not uncomfortably, but modestly, at a cost of 
sol. a day for his personal expenses. The Commis- 
sioners, a little astonished at the expenditure, asked 
whether Mr. Roserts did not thizk it rather high? But 
he explained that, for a man of his means, 50/. a day 
at an hotel was really nothing. He was, in fact, econo- 
mizing by condescending to exist for so paltry a sum 
at a Sandwich hotel. But Mr. Roperts came to Sandwich 
to work and not to play, and, being in good training 
through frugal living, he worked hard. He understvod 
that a candidate must not only pay money but canvass, 
and Mr. Roperrs walked about canvassing as hard as a 
agony ve pedestrian could have done. While canvassirg 
e put down notes—copious, accurate notes—of all he 
heard or was told. It never occurred to him that these 
notes were a long record of corruption. They were to 
him merely a part of the performance. He knew he was 
doing everything that it is generally understood a can- 
didate ought to do. He was spending money; he was 
leading a life of enforced simplicity at a provincial 
inn; he was walking as hard as he could walk, and he 
was busy in making entries. This, from the point of 
view of mere deportment, was all that could be wished, 
and he might flatter himself that his deportment as 
a candidate was unexceptional. When asked by the 
Commissioners, what his notes meant, he could only say 
that they were an effort of deportment, and that they 
must be taken as the simple story of what he had done. 
Opposite the names of persons on whom he had waited in 
his wanderings were found such remarks as “ wants a 6,” 
and when asked whether this did not mean “wants a 
“ bribe,” he mildly replied that it looked uncommonly like 
it. He merely noted that the man he was visiting 
“ wanted a 6,” as he might have noted that the man had 
red hair. What he wanted or what he got was nothing 
to a canvasser who had no other idea in his head than 
that he was posing as a candidate, and that if he posed 
properly and effectually, nothing more could be expected 
of him. 

At Boston the Commissioners have asserted their 
authority and maintained their dignity by sending to 
prison a person who had been guilty of contempt of 
court. Itis a harsh proceeding, and one to which the 
Commissioners were very reluctant to resort, but which in 
the circumstances was, in their opinion, inevitable. They 
gave the offender every possible opportunity of with- 
drawing what he had said; but he would withdraw no- 
thing, and he was sent to prison. After he had been 
there a day he grew penitent, submitted himself to 
the Court, and was immediately released. What he 
had done was this. The Commissioners directed a 
prosecution before tle borough magistrates of «a 

rson who had, they thought, been guilty of perjury 
oa them, and they sent their shorthand writer to give 
evidence. Other persons instituted a second prosecution 
against a different person for perjury, and required the 
sherthand writer to stay to give evidence in this instance 


also. The Commissioners sent to the magistrates, stating 
that they were at a standstill in the absence of their short- | 
hand writer, aud asking that he might be released from | 
attendance and sent back tothem. With this request the | 
magistrates complied. Mr. Cooke, theeditor ofa local paper, | 
published a violent comment on this occurrence, headed | 


sioners were doubtful whether this was acontempt of court | 


or not, and they sent for Mr. Cooke and asked for an explan. 
ation. If Mr. Cooxe had chosen to hold his tongne, he 
would have forced the Commissioners to decide whether 
his article was or was not protected by the reasonable 
liberty of the press. But, far from holding his tongue, he 
read in court an elaborate statement, in which he made 
two positive charges against the Commissioners ; the first 
being that they had been actuated by improper motives in 
directing the prosecution for which they were responsible ; 
and the second, that the reason they had given for re. 
calling their shorthand writer — their desire to save 
public time — was not true, their real motive having 
been a wish to burke the second prosecution. These 
charges were made publicly in court, and addressed 
directly to judges while sitting as judges. There was 
thus no question at all of the liberty of the press. An 
editor cannot come into court and insult a judge with 
impunity merely because out of court he happens to edit 
a paper. The late Dr. Keyeaty could have passed his 
life in the Queen’s Bench having flings at the Chief 
Justice, if this had been permitted. The Commissioners 
rightly judged that, if under such provocation they did 
not show that they would defend themselves, their au- 
thority and influence would have been at an end. As 
Mr. Cooke has so quickly come to his senses, all has 
now ended happily ; but the general position of all Elec- 
tion Commissioners would have been seriously weakened 
if his offence had been treated with a want of proper 
spirit and firmness. 


COMMUNIST ATTACKS ON LANDED PROPERTY. 


— those who are fortunate enough not to own Irish 

land, the extravagant doctrines of the Land League 
are almost less alarming than the theories which are par- 
tially accepted by the Government. The projected Land 
Bill will certainly not be more moderate than the abortive 
Disturbance Bill, and if the hints and half-promises of 
different Ministers and of their zealous supporters may be 
trusted, it will effect a further transfer of property from 
the owner to the occupier. In the debates of the last 
Session Mr. Forster considered it a sufficient or forcible 
argument that the germ of the Disturbance Bill was, as he 
said, contained in the Land Act. Ima certain sense he 
was right, for the Act of 1870 involved the principle 
of legislative interference with vested rights; but at 
the time Mr. Gtapstone earnestly disclaimed the pur- 
pose of creating a precedent by a measure which was 
intended to provide for an extraordinary and anomalous 
state of circumstances. The exceptional nature of tke 
Act is already forgotten ; and its germs seem likely to 
attain a luxuriant growth. Spoliation may too pro- 
bably transcend the limits of place as of time. Many 
projectors have within the last ten years founded on 
the Irish Land Act a claim for new agrarian legislation in 
England. Mr. Giapstong, who only listens to what suits 
his policy or inclination for the moment, lately assured Sir 
Grorce Bowyer that he had never heard demands on 
behalf of English occupiers for violent remedies of 
grievances which he believes to be confined to Ireland. 
An instructive commentary on his assertion was fur- 
nished a day or two afterwards by a letter from a member 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, to the effect that English tenants 
required only compensation for improvements, abolition of 
the Game Laws, and, finally, tenant-right. The term, as 
well as the claim which it expresses, is imported from 
Ireland, and its meaning is perfectly clear. Tenant- 
right means the substitution of a beneficial or saleable 
lease for the occupation of land at a rent fixed by agree- 
ment according to the market value. It has nothing to 
do with compensation for improvements; and it involves 
the gratuitous acquisition by the tenant of a share in the 
ownership of the soil. The origin of the system in Ulster 
has often been more or less accurately explained; but the 
historical controversy has little practical importance be- 
cause there is no dispute as to the legal or customary 
right. The creation by law of tenant-right in England 
would be simple robbery, without the palliation of any 
economical advantage. 

Mr. MacrarLang, a Scotch representative of an Irish 
constituency, urges the conversion of Irish tenants at will 
into freeholders on the ground that the tenures of the 


“* Strange Condact ofthe Commissioners!” The Commis- | peasantry in many parts of India have been recognized by 


the Government as hereditary. He is not the first theorist 
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who has assumed that the primitive civilization of India 
ought to be the standard of Enropean legislation; but, if 
ryots own the soil of Madras, purchasers and heirs of pur- 
chasers or of grantees own the soil of Ireland by as com- 
plete a legal right as that on which any kind of property 
depends. The paramount claim of the occupier, if it has 
any existence, applies to England as directly as to Ireland. 
English landowners also derive their titles from purchase 
or inheritance, while tie possession of their tenants rests 
exclusively on contract. They may be excused for con- 
sidering with uneasiness doctrines and proposals which, if 
they are once established, will by logical necessity lead to 
projects of confiscation. They are also assailed with 
references to the legislation of Sremn and HarpenBerG, and 
of French Assemblies and Conventions. The Prussian 
serfs were relieved in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, not from uncertainty of tenure, but from oppressive 
services which burdened their hereditary possessions. The 
peasantry of France also had toa great extent possessed 
the fee-simple of their lands before the abolition of feudal 
rigits. It may be doubted whether, even in the height of 
the Revolution, any landowner was deprived of his estate 
by legislation, except as a personal and penal measure, 
founded on the pretext of disaffection to the new institu- 
tions. The nobles had in many cases to choose between 
emigration and the guillotine; but those who remained at 
home, and who had the good fortune to survive, retained 
their landed property. Even essayists on landed property 
are scarcely prepared to contend that English landlords 
are traitors. The Irish Land League for the present 
stands alone in its denunciation of landlordism, which 
means right to receive rents, as a crime. 


Mr. Baxter, who apparently wishes to lead the assault 
on landed property, lately contended that no man should 
be allowed to possess an estate too large to be efficiently 
managed. It is notorious that the best-managed estates, 
like the best-managed factories and shops, are gene- 
rally the largest; but, to the imagination of projectors, 
landowners are, like Burke’s democratic Duke who was 
marked out into ribs and sirloins, mere victims or subjects 
of economical experiment. Another condition of owner- 
ship is to be the possession of capital to be expended 
on improvements ; yet, if a man has 1,000l. a year of 
rental, and 10,000]. invested in stock or shares, it 
would be a novel experiment to compel him to lay 
out the whole or part of his money on his land. If 
his investments produce four per cent., it is highly prob- 
able that improvements would only bring him in two per 
cent. if, on the other hand, they would be remunerative, 
in the majority of cases the desired outlay would be under- 
taken. It is a vulgar error toassume that the community 
has a special interest in causing land to attain its highest 
capacity of production. Any alternative mode of employ- 
ing capital which gives a fraction of larger profit is econo- 
mically preferable to high farming. It is possible that 
small freehold occupiers might obtain a larger gross 
return from the land than large tenant-farmers ; and in 
the opinion of some theorists there are also social and 
political advantages in attaching a large part of the popu- 
lation to the soil. As long as the present system lasts 
it will be impossible, as it would be absurd, to interfere 
by law with the discretion of the owner in dealing with 
his land. One of the many offshoots of Irish agitation is 
the establishment in Liverpool of a so-called Association 
of Highlanders for the purpose of depriving Scotch 
proprietors of the right of turning parts of their estates 
into deer-forests. It would be equally just to demand that 
a flower-garden or a cricket-ground should be, against 
the will of the owner, converted into a potato-field. 
Demagoguesinsist, with constantly increasing dogmatism, 
that property belongs to any one rather than to the pro- 
prietor. 

The weakness of the landlords consists entirely in the 
smallness of their number. Since the introduction of the 
Ballot they have little or no Parliamentary influence, and 
their interests are regarded by strangers with indifference, 
and too often with ill-natured envy. Possessors of other 
kinds of property commit a suicidal folly if they counten- 
ance attacks on the rights of landowners. For the moment 
Trish Communism and English pedantry concern them- 
selves with only one of the forms in which wealth is in- 
vested ; but in almost every part of the Continent, and even 
in some parts of the United States, capital is the object of 
@ hostility not less fierce than that of the Irish demagogues 
against so-called landlordism. The extreme revolutionary 


faction in France shrinks from a conflict with the five or 
six millions of peasants who would appoint an Emperor to- 
morrow if they thought him indispensable to the protection 
of their property. The drones whom the Communists 
threaten and purpose to plunder are the shopkeepers, the 
manufacturers, and the fundholders. The agitators use 
phrases as plausible as the rhetoric of the Land League 
to prove that the implements of labour ought to be pro- 
vided by the State, and that the whole profit of production 
should be received by the workman. The danger of sub- 
versive theories is not less formidable in Germany. The 
Socialists or Communists control the representation of 
some of the great towns; and it is for the purpose of 
keeping them in check that Berlin and Hamburg are at 
this moment subject to a mode of government which 
is known as a minor state of siege. Prince Bismarck, 
though he is sometimes thought to have a certain sym- 
pathy with the Socialists, is not a man to allow life 
and property to be endangered in preference to adopting 
necessary measures of coercion. It would fare ill with any 
of his colleagues who should talk, like Mr. Cuampervary, 
of the determination of the Government to rely exclusively 
on the ordinary law. In England possessors of a com- 
petence are happily numerous, and there are probably 
more wealthy families than inany other European country ; 
but neither class ought to wrap itself in a false security 
when Continental agitators declaimagainst capital, and Irish 
demagogues against rent. It may or may not be possible 
at some indefinite future to organize society on a basis 
which has never yet been tried. At present civilization 
rests on the acknowledgment of private property as an 
ultimate and unquestioned principle. Those who tamper 
with any form of ownership disturb the sanction on which 
the entire system reposes. Irish anarchy, notwithstanding 
Mr. Giapstone’s confidence, threatens English order. 


DR. HUNTER ON INDIA. 


R. HUNTER’S first lecture on the text, What the 

English have yet to do for the Indian people, might 
be more accurately described as a lecture on the uninten- 
tional evil which the English have already done to the 
people of India. He promises, indeed, in a second address 
to set out the remedies to which he looks for a mitigation 
cf this unintentional evil. But, in defining the quarter 
whence these remedies are to come, he pretty well dis- 
credits them beforehand. “ The true remedies,” he says, 
“ rest with the people themselves,”’ and in the sense that 
they rest with no one else, this statement is strictly accurate. 
But to say that they rest with the people themselves when: 
applied to a population like that of British India is pretty 
well tantamount to saying that there are no remedies. The 
evil is one with which we are familiar in Europe; but 
the motives which can be appealed to, however imper- 
fectly, in Europe, have no existence in Asia. The 
population of India is a population of small hus- 
bandmen thickly planted on the land; with, in the 
great majority of cases, no other employment than 
agriculture open to them; tied by custom, which has 
become nature, to the district in which they were born, 
and where their ancestors have lived before them; bound 
by religious or semi-religious considerations to marry very 
early ; and accustomed to subsist, even under favourable 
conditions, on little, if any, more than bare necessaries. 
When this has been said, the hopelessness of the case 
becomes at once apparent. All suggestions for the im- 
provement of the condition of the people in European 
countries resolve themselves into such a rise in the 
standard of comfort as will lead them te prefer emigration 
or postponement of marriage to the privations which they 
must endure if they go on living and multiplying where 
they are. But every one of the circumstances just 
enumerated goes to make any such rise in the Indian 
standard impossible. A whole system of religion is 
associated with their early marriages; and a man 
whose salvation in a certain sense depends upon his 
having a son to perform the requisite sacrifices after 
his death is not likely to leave the provision of a son to 
the uncertainties of later life. He will save his sou! by 
marrying as soon as he has the chance. He has never 
known, either by experience or tradition, a mode of life 
radically different from his own, and though, of course, he 
would rather have a full meal of rice or millet than a scanty 
one, yct the difference between the two does not seize upon 
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his imagination. Whether it be from climate or from an ex- 
celusively vegetable diet, even starvation does not seem to 
have the terrors for an Indian population that it has for 
us. They die almost as contentedly as they have lived, and 
they would at any time prefer death to any radical change 
in their method of life. A population endowed with such 
characteristics must, if it is to live in anything like comfort, 
be kept small in proportion to the land available for its 
occupation. It is difficult, even after all that has been said on 
the subject, to realize how great a difference the British 
conquest has made in this respect. ‘‘ When India passed 
“ into our hands,” says Dr. Hunrer, “ there was plenty of 
“ good land for every one who wanted it.” In1789 it was 
ascertained that one-third of Bengal was unoccupied. <A 
pulation so situated had little to fear either from land- 
am or usurers. If the peasant thought his rent too 
high, he moved a little way off, and found land which was 
to be had almost for the tilling. “The competition was 
“ among the proprietors for tenants, not among the tenants 
“for land.” It was of little use for a usurer to seize a 
— holding in discharge of a debt, when the peasant 
nothing to do but transfer himself and his implements 

to an adjoining plot of ground. 

Unfortunately this happy state of things could nct be 
perpetuated under English rule. To do, or even to allow, 
evil that good may come is not a maxim of English 
policy, and almost from the first the British Govern- 
ment set itself to put an end to the constant wars 
and plunder which had kept down the population under 
native rule. There was little fear of numbers increas- 
ing too rapidly when hardly a year passed without large 
districts of India being harried by invading or retreat- 
ing armies, or by brigands recruited from these armies 
when disbanded. No record has been preserved of the 
multitudes who perished in this way, but some esti- 
mate can be formed of them by the extraordinary increase 
in the population the moment this check was withdrawn. 
At first it was only war that the British Government 
attempted to deal with. But as time went on, and com- 
munication became easier, and the scope of scientific know- 
ledge wider, the Government was not content thus to 
limit its efforts. It now deals with pestilence and 
scarcity as well as with war. Neither epidemics 
nor famines are suffered to run their course. The 
Government has its doctors and drugs to meet the 
one, and its relief works to meet the other. The result 
of all this is simply astonishing. We know something of 
the destitution which a bad harvest can produce in Ire- 
land, where there are 169 persons to each square mile. 
Bat there are thirteen districts of Northern India with an 
area equal, when taken together, to the area of Ireland, 
which have to support an average of 680 persons to the 
square mile, or just four times as many as the same 
amount of land has, on an average, to support ip 
Ireland. The proportion of land under food crops 
te the population in Bengal, the North-Western Pro- 
vinees, Oudh, and Madras is less than an acre per 
head, and in parts of Bengal it is only half an acre per 
head. This growing density of population has had dis- 
astrous results upon cultivation. No land off which any 
erops at all can be gathered can be left to go un- 
tilled when the demand for food is so great. The best 
lands have long since been brought under cultivation, and 
it is doubtful whether some of the land which has latterly 
been resorted to can ever yield enough to keep the 
labourers on italive. Even this is not the worst feature in 
the case. Land that was once fertile is now fertile no longer. 
It cannot be suffered to lie fallow, and yet the constant 
eropping to which it is subjected is surely, and not always 
slowly, wearing out its powers. Formerly there was 
always wood to be had for burning ; now the jungles have 
been cleared to such an extent that cow-dung has in many 
districts become the fuel most in use among the people. 
Manure cannot be both burnt and used as manure ; and the 
land is thus deprived alike of the wood ashes, which are no 
longer forthcoming, and of the cow-dung, which is other- 
wise employed. Even the oxen themselves are not 
80 serviceable as they once were, inasmuch as a large 
part of the village pasture lands have been brought under 
the plough, and the cattle are consequently worse fed and 
less capable of work. 

Some way ont of this seemingly hopeless state of things 
may be disclosed in the future, but it would be idle to 

tend that any has yet been suggested. What can be 

ne with people who would rather die where they are 


than go to live a few hundred miles off? The Government 
has set itself to protect the peasantry against the exactions 
of usurers, and against the demands for increased rent 
that come from the landlords. We shall not attempt to 
estimate the merits of the measures directed towards these 
ends which Dr. Hunrer enumerates. They are marked by 
that ardent desire to benefit the mass of the people which is 
rarely absent from the acts of the Government of India, 
and they may undoubtedly serve as a safeguard against 
individual acts of oppression. But so long as the main 
lines of the situation remain unchanged, the question howare 
the people to be fed will present itself with all its old urgency, 
Every fresh diminution of anxiety or suffering will only tend 
to make them more prolific, and if every landlord were 
shipped off from India to-morrow, the peasant proprietors 
who would step into their places would go on marrying 
and bringing up children until their poverty was just as 
great as before. We have, with the best intentions, applied 
European ideas of government to a people whose whole 
conception of life is opposed to the European conception 
of it; and we are now beginning to discover that the pro- 
cess, beneficial as it seemed at first to be, is attended with 
some terrible drawbacks. In Ireland, where prudential 
checks on the increase of the population were almost in- 
operative, there was at least the resource of emigration. 
When it was made plain to the people that they could 
not live on one side of the Atlantic, they were will- 
ing to cross to the other. In India the absence of 
prudential checks is immeasurably more complete ; all 
the material checks have been removed by the action of 
the British Government; and there is in the people a 
customary and traditional dread of leaving the place they 
have always lived in, to which even the affection of an 
Irish peasant for his country is as nothing. These are the 
facts which it seems unhappily reserved for the rulers of 
India to watch without being able to alter. 


THE POETRY OF SLEEP. 


we says somewhere that he cannot sleep without a poem in 
his head, and elsewhere observes, with some inconsistency, that 
verses throng into his mind and keep him awake in spite of the 
drowsy influence of lettuce. It seems probabie that poets, as a 
rule, have suffered a good deal from the infliction of thick-coming 
thoughts which banished slumber. Certainly many of them have 
propitiated sleep with song, and it may be not uninteresting to 
examine a few of the votive poppy-wreaths laid on the altar of 
slumber. For beauty and brevity of expression there is nothing 
in literature more remarkable than the single line of the Psalmist, 
“ He giveth his beloved sleep.” Five words contain all that Mrs. 
Browning has expanded into a long piece of verse, chiefly memor- 
able for the recurrence of the ancient refrain. But if a sleepless man 
would propitiate the God of Rest, there is no better inscription for 
the altar of Morpheus than the speech of Hera in the Fourteenth 
Book of the Iliad :— 
avaé te bev dvOparav, 
*H pev wor’ eros éxdves, 98° Ere Kai viv 

“Sleep; King of all gods, and of all mortals, hearken now, 
prithee, to my word, and, if ever before thou didst listen, 
obey me now, and I will be grateful to thee all my days.” 
The whole passage is one of singular grace and sweet- 
ness. Sleep is conceived of by the poet as a young god 
the lover of Pasithea, one of the fairest of the Graces. Hera 
goes to seek his aid, and meets him wandering through the 
dreaming town of Lemnos. By the promise of Pasithea’s hand, 
she bribes him to lull Zeus into forgetfulness. Sleep changes him- 
self to the shape of a bird, probably a night-bird, and conceals 
himself in the boughs of a great pine-tree on Ida. The clearness 
of Homer’s vision is very remarkable ; living in an age when the 
art of sculpture was at its rude beginnings, the poet conceives of 
Sleep no less distinctly than did the sculptor who, centuries 
later, wrought the bronze head of Hypnos now in the British 
Museum. The face is a beautiful one, innocent and drowsy, and 
the soft, noiseless wings of a night-bird are fitted to the head. 
There is something delicate and caressing in the epithets which 
Homer, and after him the other Greek poets, apply to Sleep. He is 
“ sweet Sleep,” sweetest, as Odysseus found on board the Pheeacian 
bark, when “ most like to death” ; “then fell delicious Sleep upon 
hia eyelids, Sleep unbroken, the sweetest of all, and the nearest 
kin of Death.” Here the thought of Homer touches that of 
Socrates, who observes in the Phedo that man’s happiest 
moments are passed in sleep so sound that consciousness is utterly 
lost and undisturbed even by dreams. Probably the Greeks did 
not suffer much from insomnia. Nerves had not been invented, 
and people lived almost entirely in the open air. A comic 
character in Aristophanes was kept awake, indeed, by insects 
which still make night hideous in modern Greece. The two old 
fishermen in Theocritus could not sleep soundly, because they were 
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half starved. We must go as far as the feverish life of imperial 
Rome to find, in Meecenas, a statesman as sleepless as Prince Bis- 
marck. The Greek poets, in general, think of sleep as the natural 
and pleasant occupation of freemen in the summer noons, when 
the citizens would leave the towns to lie on grass “ more soft than 
slumber,” within hearing of the murmur of waters and of the 
bees in the lime trees. 

The poets of the middle ages were obliged to feign a want of 
sleep, whether they felt it or not. It was part of their machinery 
to begin a poem by pretending that, after long lying sleepless, they 
arose and wandered into a wood, where they met many a fairy 
vision, Yet Chaucer gives a very truthful description of what 
the late Mr. Charles Collins, in the New Sentimental Journey, called 
“the bad night candid,” when you not only cannot sleep, but are 
well aware of the hopelessness of the effort :— 

As I lay in my bed slepe full unmete 

Was unto me, but why that I ne might 

Rest I ne wis, for there n’as erthly wight, 

As I suppose, had more of hertis ese 

Than I, for n’ad sicknesse nor disese. 
Of all invocations of sleep, the most famous is probably that of 
the wakeful usurper, in Henry IV.:— 

O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

No poet, however, has observed the phenomena of a coy and hesi- 
tating sleep more closely than the old French writer, Pontus de 
Tyard. He appeals to sleep as the lord of all the army of phan- 


tasms that flit before the drowsy, but not yet unconscious, brain, | 


and appear to be dreams in the making :— 
Come, Sleep, and cast thy wings about my head, 
And thine own temples shall be garlanded 
With drowsy poppy-leaves and labdanum. 
The most pathetic lines on sleep are those of Scarron’s self-made 
epitaph. The sick jester was sleepless for many nights before his 
death, and looked impatiently, as he says in the lines which we 
quote in an English version, for his dreamless repose :— 
Wayfarer, be thy footsteps light, 
I pray you that ye make no sound ; 
Here, this first night of many a night, 
Poor Scarron sleeps—in holy ground. 
The translation, as usual, is treacherous. 
about “ holy ground ” :— 
Passant, ne fais ici de bruit. 
Garde bien que tu ne l’éveilles, 
Car voici la premiére nuit 
Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. 
The thought already existed in a briefer shape— 
Hic quiescit qui nung 
It is in modern poetry—poetry of the age of nerves, anodynes, 
anwsthetics—that sleep, as might have been expected, is most fre- 
quently and piteously invoked. Thera is something practical and 
like the man in Wordsworth’s famous sonnet which enumerates 
all the spells by which, through three long nights, he has sum- 
moned sleep in vain. He has counted visionary sheep, and has 
thought of all monotonous and slumbrous sounds and sights, but 
he is wakeful as ever, and nervously watches for the moment 
when the birds will disturb him with their intolerable songs. A 
poet of the Greek anthology had the same apprehension of the 
swallow’s shrill morning chirp :— 
No more for my Rhodanthe would I weep, 
But 1est awhile with poppied lips, if ye, 
O twittering swallows, would but let me be, 
Nor dart below my eaves with maddening cheep. 
So says Rufinus, as Englished’ by Mr. Gosse. No one has said 
better things about sleep than Coleridge. “Sleep, the wide bles- 
sing,” a half-line from the verses on “ The Pains of Sleep,” has 
an epic breadth. In contrast with these stanzas, the Ancient 
iner’s blessing on sleep seems to exhaust the subject :— 
Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole ! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the blessed sleep from Heaven 
That slid into my soul. 
s * 
I moved, and could not feel my limbs ; 
I was so light—almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep 
And was a blessed ghost. 
Among lullabies we might praise the drowsy cadence of a modern 
Greek cradle-song, and this sleepy chant that lulls the peasant 
children in France :— 
Passez, la dormette, 
Passez par cheux nous, 
Endormir gars, fillettes, 
La nuit et le jour. 
La Dormette is a mythical character, a good old fairy, who is sup- 
Posed to wander in the dusk, scattering an invisible powder on the 
py eyes of children. Blake’s cradle-song is very pretty, but 
rather too long, and not too grammatical in the later verses :— 
Swect dreams, form a shade, 
O’er my lovely infant’s head ; 
Sweet dreams of pleasant streams 
By happy, silent, moony beams. 
Sweet sleep, with soft down 
Weave thy brows an infant crown ; 
Sweet sleep, angel mild, 
Hover o’er my zappy child. 


quievit, tace! 


Scarron says nothing | 


There is something of the disconnected coherence of the visions of 
the night in Beddoe’s “ Dream Pedlary,” which reads like a 
memory of a poem heard in sleep :— 


If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy ? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 
Some a light sigh, 
That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rang the bell, 
What would you buy ? 


But a sleepier and more soothing song than this is Sydney Dobell’s 
chief success in verse, a passage of drowsy and monotonous music 
that rings 


On the margin grey 
*Twixt the soul’s night and day, 
Singing awake away 

Into asleep. 


Probably a wider research than we have made would discover 


_ many more lullabies and songs of sleep, which might make a 


charmed volume for wakeful eyes. Mr. ‘Tennyson's cradle song in 
| Sea Dreams, and the verses from the Princess— 


Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white— 

with the languid choral music of the Lotus Eaters, should not be 

omitted. Shelley’s poem, “ The Magnetic Lady to Her Patient ”— 
Sleep on, sleep on! Forget thy pain, 

| My hand is on thy brow— 


would try the force of its mesmeric spell. Shelley’s poem on 
Night, too, might claim a place in a volume of lullabies for 
grown-up children by virtue of its lines— 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
“ Wouldst thou me ?” 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like.a noontide bee, 
“ Shall I nestle near thy side ? 
Would’st thou me?” and I replied, 
“No, not thee!” 


| Filicaja’s ode must not be forgotten, nor Cowley’s, nor Den- 
man's song in The Sophy. But Keats's sonnet may close the list 
of invocations which Homer made Hera begin:— 


O soft embalmer of the still midnight! 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 
Our gloom-pleased eyes, embower’d from the light, 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine : 
O soothest Sleep, if so it please thee, close, 
In midst of this thine hymn, my willing eyes, 
Or wait the amen, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its lulling charities ; 
Then save me, or the passed day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes ; 
Save me from curious conscience, that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a mole ; 
Turn the key deftly in the oilea wards, 
And seal the hushed casket of my soul. 


In spite of Keats, and of the proverb about the sleep of the 
| just, we fancy that conscience keeps few people awake. Coffee, 
| and overwork, and tobacco, and the noises of the night may 
| demand chloral, but not conscience. Men have lain awake, and 
| 
' the night has fretted them, but not for conscience. 


HOW NOT TO DISCOURAGE FRIENDS 


iv is probably seldom that an historic saying receives such 
frequent illustration in one day as Pym'’s famous dictum re- 
ceived at the beginning of the present week. On Monday a note 
in the Pall Mall Gazette on the subject of the impudent Irish 
argument that atrocities are committed on this side of St. 
George's Channel as well as on that; Mr. Forster’s address to 
the press on the subject of the Boycott Rescue Expedition; 
and Mr. Oharies Russell’s letter on the subject of Irish griev- 
ances, all illustrated the sagacious principle of Strafford’s enemy. 
Very likely all the three parties concerned may be rather in- 
dignant at having the friendship of Mr. Parnell and his crew 
ascribed to them. We only do this on the principle of idem 
velle et idem nolle. We do not for a moment believe or sug- 
gest that any English Radicals specially approve assassination, 
| or that many of them are consciously anxious for the dismember- 
| ment of the Empire, and the constitution of Hibernian, Caledo- 
nian, and, for aught we know, Northumbrian and South-Humbrian 
| republics. But the Land League is doing their work for them by 
‘attacking the principle of landlordism, which they probably hate 
| more than they hate anything else, because it is one of the main- 
_ stays of ali the other institutions they dislike. If the Irish are 
not Mr. Forster's friends, they ought to be ; for with a Tory repre- 
‘sentation of Ireland and Scotland Mr. Forster's party might 
‘languish in opposition for ever and aday. As for Mr. Charles 

Ruszell, he is one of the scanty band who have discovered that, 

with a sound Liberal representation—a representation neither 
| Tory nor Home Rule, but with just the least little taste of the 
| latter flavour—Ireland would blossom like the rose. So all three 
‘of the authors of the expressions just quoted may be said to have 
good prima facie reasons for not discouraging the Irish as far ag 
| they can help it. They have all certainly endeavoured, to say 
, the least of it, to minimize their discouragement, 
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So long as the argument about English atrocities was confined to 
Mr. Parnell and his henchmen there was no need to take notice 
of it. People who, in face of the cheques which Sir Francis 
Truscott used to sign weekly or thereabouts during the whole of 
last winter, talk about the Irish having been fed by the contribu- 
tions “of every civilized country except England,” deserve no 
further attention than to have the reports of their speeches tossed 
back to tiem with “ Mentiris impudentissime ” written across. 
But when respectable English journals take the same line about 
English and Irish virtue, it seems worth while to teach them a 
lesson in elewentary ethics. The sapient persons who argue that 
because hal!-a-dozen ruthless murders, and perhaps some scores of 
minor outrages, take place in a few days between Berwick and 
Penzance, Evglishmen ought not to feel so much “savage im- 
patience” at Irish crime, have apparently never considered that the 
impatience, savage or not, is felt, not so much at the crime as at 
the motives which induce it and the reception given to it by public 
opinion. So long as human nature is Gan nature, individual 
— or rullianism will find vent in crime; and, by the way, Irish 

uman nature contributes a good deal of this sort to the crime- 
total of Engiish towns. But the whole sympathy of the English 
public is thrown at once on the side of the victim. The whole 
sympathy of the Irish public, or at least of that portion of it which 
Englishmen regard with impatience, is thrown on the side of the 
assassin. It happens that in the group of crimes which has marked 
the beginning of the winter among us there are two curiously 
typical examples of this. When the principal actor in that 
singular and ghastly business at Manchester on which justice has 
not yet authoritatively fixed a name, asked his trusty servant 
to help kim out of his difficulty, the answer was, “ Yes, pro- 
vided it’s not murder.” When the St. Albans murderer fore- 
gathered with a friend while the news of the crime was travel- 
ling along the road, the friend's first words when his suspicion 
was aroused were, “I hope you haven't anything to do with this 
business.” Change the circumstances for those of a typical Irish 
crime, and the speeches would probably run (that is, if the speakers 
expre-sed their real minds), “ Oh, if it’s only murder, I'll help you,” 
and “TI hope it’s yourself that’s been doing the good work.” It 
is this, not to mention anything else, which irritates Englishmen, 


and which seems to them to require displays of that “ vigour” | 


which the apologists of the mild assassin so earnestly deprecate. 
The lesson is, as we have said, an elementary one, and does not 
need to be inculcated on any one save those wino have shown 
themselves in need of it. But, as they apparently do need it, here 
it is fur them. 

Mr. Charles Russell may be treated in a less scholastic manner. 
There is a tine unconscious humour—it is odd that the supporters 
of the present Government rarely display any humour which is 
not unconscious—about his letter. Mr. Russell “does not believe 
that insecurity is widespread.” We have no doubt that it is not, 
as far as concerns people like Mr. Russell, who are perfectly secure. 
The strange thing is that the people who are insecure seem to 
a different opinion. Mr. Russell might have suggested to a poet 
in the days of the beast-fable a fox in a pheasant cover on the 
first of October. ‘ Insecurity,” says Reynard to the unlucky birds 
who are dropping around him, “is not widely spread. J feel quite 
safe. There are, I assure you, none of the signs of insecurity. 
‘These signs are horrid parti-coloured dogs, and men in pink coats, 
and I can see none such about. There is really no harm at all in 
these things you call guns. My relations have, Iam told, some- 
times suffered from them, but I have been assured that it was the 
purest accident.” Perhaps Mr. Austin Dobson, who has shown 
no small faculty in following Gay, will take up this hint of ours. 
But Mr. Charles Russell has plenty more to say besides assuring 
persons of the class of Lord Mountmorres and Mr. Boyd that 
there is no widespread feeling of insecurity in Ireland. He 
makes himself something like an accomplice of the apologists of 
assassination by suggesting that at least two murderous out- 
rages may have been traceable to causes wholly different from 
agrarian causes. Then, scaling his climax with true professional 
skill, he proceeds to parody Clive’s famous speech. He stands 
astonished at the moderation of the Irish people. What makes 


Mr. Russell surprised is, apparently, not that the Irish have | 


shot so many landlords and mutilated so many cattle, and 
threatened or assaulted so many law-abiding persons, but that 
in each case the outrages have been so few. At least this is 
the only way in which we can construe his astonishment. The 
people, he says, are normally on the verge of starvation. There 
are a good many people in England who are normally on the verge 
of starvation, but it does not usually occur to them to shoot some 
one else as a palliative. Then Mr. Russell is very angry with the 
landlords. Public opinion points, says he, with remarkable direct- 
ness and force to the Land-laws as the cause of Irish distress. 


Public opinion very frequently means the opinion of the speaker or | 


writer, aud we have certainly a right, if we cared to employ Mr. 
Russell’s language, to say that public opinion points with remark- 
able directness and force to causes quite different. Then Mr. 
Russell notes the absence from the landowners’ deputation to Mr. 
Forster of “ representatives of the families of Devonshire, Ports- 
mouth, Fitzwilliam, Downshire, Powerscourt, and Bessborough.” 
Mr. Russell has a reputation as an acute lawyer, but he could hardly 
have used a more dangerous argument than this. Three, at least, 
of the persons he mentions are persons whose Irish property forms 
but a very small proportion of their total possessions, and who can 
therefore afford to put up with inconveniences which would ruin 


purely Irish landlords. It is certainly odd that Irish peers and | 


be of | the Orange expedition is only to discourage avowed foes. 


squires should be rated first and ‘robbed afterwards because they 
have not the docks of Barrow, the coal-mines of Elsecar, or Lord 
Portsmouth’s broad and peaceable acres in Hampshire and Devon- 
shire, to enable them to play the liberal landlord with their Irish 
tenants. 

We have kept for the Irish Secretary the place of honour 
in processions—the last. Far be it from us to disapprove of 
the energetic action taken to prevent civil war in Mayo. The 
danger of that civil war has indeed been doubted. The skulking 
ruffians who stalk solitary landlords may seem unlikely to try 
conclusions with a numerous force of sturdy labourers, well armed, 
and keeping up a good watch. But, however this may be, Mr, 
Forster's exceeding activity, admirable as it is in itself, seems to be 
alittle tardy. Captain Boycott was left to his couple of police- 
men, but the amiable Land Leaguers of Mayo require, it seems, 
a brigade of all arms to protect them from the ferocious invaders 
from the North. However, the Secretary's speech explains the 
attitude. It turns out that the Government have by no means re- 
garded the cowardly persecutors of Captain Boycott with 
equanimity or indifference. They have been, as in another 
famous case, “longing to be at’em.” But it was all Captain 
Boycott’s fault. He would not say what number of men he re- 
| quired for the saving of his crops. Now that Captain Boycott, 
| or his would-be rescuers, have said what number of men are 
| required for this purpose, a cold fit seems to have succeeded the 
| hot one in the Chief Secretary's mind. They are far too many, 
Such a collection of armed men would be an illegal gathering. 
| We should very much like to know how many armed gatherings 
of Land Leaguers have taken place since Captain Boycott’s case 
| was first known, and with how many of these the Government 
, have interfered. If Mr. Forster would —« > this direction 
, the arithmetical methods he employed once before, it would be 
| probably easy to show that several millions of persons have il- 
_ legally gathered in the manner which, when it is resorted to for 
| the defeat of the Land League machinations, Mr. Forster pro- 
| ceeds against with foot and with horse. In the long run, doubt- 
less, the presence of the troops will bea great advantage to Captain 
Boycott, but it is a little singular that Mr. Forster should never 
| have thought of this fact until Captain Boycott’s friends were on 
the very eve of giving him alternative assistance. So long as the 
| free exercise of the just rights of property is secured, it matters 

little of course who secures them, or rather it is very much 
better that they should be secured, however late, by the proper 
and responsible authorities. But it is difficult not to notice a 
certain inequality in the attitude of the Irish Secretary towards 
the aggressive Land Leaguers of Connaught and the Tory rescuers 
of Ulster. If the only possible alternative, in the face of his 
Government's supineness, seems to Mr. Forster so shocking when 
it is on the eve of being put in force, might he not have been ex- 
| pected to make it needless before? But to do this would have 
| been to discourage possible, if fractious, friends, while to — on 
rreso- 
lution, therefore, in the first case was prudent, in the latter it 
would have been obviously idle. We are very glad that Mr. 
Forster has at last made up his mind that the duty of a Govern- 
ment is to govern, and that Mr. Gladstone has endorsed the reso- 
tion. We should have been more glad still if so long a time had 
not been taken about it. There is, for instance, the case of the 
“ Land League Farms,” which are either kept unoccupied, or, in 
defiance of all law and justice, are sown and cropped by un- 
authorized persons. An exceedingly illegal assemblage took place 
last harvest on one at least of these farms; but we do not re- 
member that Mr. Forster protested against it or made any at- 
tempt to prevent it. Perhaps some invaders from the North 
might have interfered with this remarkable system of cultivation 
as wellas with the system which has condemned Captain Boycott’s 
potatoes to rot in the ground. But this would, no doubt, have 
shocked Mr. Forster again. It was not a thing requiring the in- 
terference of infantry and cavalry that hundreds of people should 
reap the crops which belonged to the landlord; but it was such 
a thing that hundreds of people should carry Captain Boycott’s 
crops for their lawful owner. For circumstances alter cases, and 
it does not do to discourage friends. ‘To do the friends justice, 
however, they seem not to be grateful for Mr. Forster’s reluctance 
to discourage them. But the principle is everything; and the 
principle has been duly observed. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE FUTURE. | 


MIE military world has been talking tactics for years past with 
scarcely any intermission, and has arrived at conclusions—some 
definite, others very indetinite—on several importayt questions 
connected therewith. Meanwhile strategy, which is the art of 
combining the disposable matériel and personnel of an army or armies 
_insucha way and atsuch a time as to secure tactical predominance at 
the decisive point, has retreated altogether into the background of 
discussion. ‘The reason of this is obvious. Speaking broadly, it 
is time enough to consider, when occasion arises, how forces may be 
utilized; but there is not time when war is at the gate to create, 
organize, or instruct them. Strategy demands a weapon instant to 
its hand ; without such weapon ready, polished, sharpened, it can, 
unless in very exceptional circumstances, accomplish little or 
nothing. Therefore, soldiers in all countries have been busied in 
devising how they may best give strategy its opportunities by fur- 
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nishing it with the newest and most efficient tools. If we look at 
the long list of patents taken out year after year for inventions, we 
find that the wit and ingenuity of some of the most gifted men in 
every European country are constantly directed to the perfecting 
of the mechanism of destruction. So much is this the case that 
a tacit assumption seems to prevail that battles, both ashore and 
afloat, will in a far greater degree than formerly be decided by purely 
mechanical agencies. Thereis undoubtedly a feeling amongst us that 
our sailors, pent up within iron prisons, will not in future have room 
or occasion for the exhibition of physical prowess and skill, or for the 
isplay cf moral qualities. We seem to see only steel pitted against 
steel,and a happy-go-lucky contest between explosives, in which the 
ship not blown into the air, or not hewn in two and sent to the 
bottom, may possibly be victor. On land we find the French 
and the Russians lamenting that the era of bayonet tactics has 
away, and that their superiority to other nations on that 
score has become useless. And British soldiers of the old school, 
and indeed of the new, lament too that their superiority with the 
payonet will have small chance of illustration any more. All 
soldiers in every nation appear to feel that, through improved 
appliances of war, some moral excellence peculiar to themselves is 
in danger of being obscured. Of what avails impetuosity which 
must run the gauntlet of a thousand yards of tire? ‘The old 
shoulder-to-shoulder defence, sustained with unconquerable stanch- 
ness against overwhelming odds—how is the very spirit of such 
formation now scattered to the winds! 

In our opinion it is quite possible to make both too much 
and too little of changes effected by mechanical improvements, 
and through these in the mechanism of tactics. So far as the 

uestion is one of armament only, it is abundantly clear that 
the best troops in the world cannot be trusted to stand up 
to others better armed than themselves, and knowing how to 
use their weapons with effect. The question, however, has lost 
a good deal of its importance now that the troops of every 
Power are virtually armed alike. Indeed they would be on the 
same relative terms as in the bow-and-arrow or Brown Bess days, 
but that skill will now command greater precision. Aptitude 
for arms may be said to be to some extent a heritage of certain 
zaces. But when we come to the mechanism of tactics, what we 
have learned through late experience is mostly of negative value. 
We have — the certainty that modern fire will dissipate 
all exposed formations in anything like close order. Very few 
authorities, however, seem as to the degree and method of 
dispersion rendered thereby necessary. We have by us several 
plans for manceuvring companies, battalions, and larger bodies for 
attack, propounded by various officers, who are presumably of 
inion that the method laid down in the drill-book will not meet 

emergencies. We believe that they are quite right in this su 

position, and that no formation can be the best it it is not oa 
ordinated to actual conditions of combat and features of ground 
which naturally vary on every occasion, It is a common delusion 
to suppose that the German successes against France were due prin- 
cipally to the virtues of a particular tactica! formation. “ Success,” 
says Lord Chelmsford, “is apt to mislead, and it seems to me that 
superior numbers, entire disregard for loss of life, and the faults of 
the French, had Dragan J much more to say to the victories of the 
Germans than the tactical formation by which they were won.” 
And the Duke of Wurtemberg says:—“ One must be cautious in 
drawing conclusions regarding the possible results of tactics in the 
future from what the Prussians succeeded in doing.” We allow, 
what indeed cannot be disallowed, that, ceteris paribus, the best 
guns and rifles and the most appropriate manceuvres will win 
the day ; but the moral and intellectual side of war is bound 
to play as great a as ever it did. Prescience and genius, 
courage and stanchness, will make their mark, however much mate- 
tial conditions may shift and change. When we hear, as we have 
heard it said, “that Napoleon would be nowhere nowadays,” we 
wey If his was true genius, that genius would assuredly utilize 
‘to the same extent, though not in the same way as before, the mate- 
tial circumstances of its surroundings, To understand fully why the 
moral conditions of war will still bear as conspicuous a share as ever 
in its successful conduct, it must be borne in mind that in the 
term moral is comprehended the spirit animating every branch of 
warlike administration and every soldier with the colours. The 
Prescience which takes account of the preparations and potential 
force of possible foes, which provides for the intelligent instruction 
of its own instruments, which recognizes the value of mechanical 
improvements and takes measures for securing the best arma- 
ments; the virtue, the patriotism which aim at making of honest 
Citizens dutiful and valiant soldiers—such are the moral and in- 
tellectual arms furnished with which a nation moves into the 
field with bold and confident front. But, though art has not lost 
its importance, and though war is not at all likely to degenerate 
into a vulgar matter of “ hammer and tongs,” it must be allowed 
that many conditions are now exploded under which certain feats 
of strategy were possible. In some ways the strategical art has 
found greater limitations to its exercise during the last few years 
in all the centuries separating the passage of the Alps by 
Hannibal from the “turning” of the Alps, as he himself expressed 
it, by Napoleon. It would be found impossible now to pursue 
undetected the manceuvre which led to Marengo. Again, the 
celebrated manceuvre of the Consul Nero, when, leaving in his 
lines before Hannibal a small foree—a dummy array—to blind him, 
he marched north to forestall the succouring army of Hasdrabal, 
Was a feat which might have been repeated with success down to 
the other day. It would be little likely to succeed now. Tele- 


graphs, railroads, improved communications, ballooning, signalling, 
messenger-pigeons, all such means as have been devised for cheat- 
ing time and distance, have, as it were, blocked some of the sources 
of stratery. The stream, however, is but dammed up to over- 
flow on other lines, as we shall presently see. 

The study of the art of war in its highest branch, strategy, is not 
a popular one; neither is it, when confused, or at any rate encom- 
passed, by technicalities, one likely to lead to much practical edifi- 
cation. Strategical combinations under imaginary conditions in 
time of peace are rightly regarded as studies chiefly suitable for 
officers who are likely to be called to commands of importance, or 


for professors and students of military history, When war is once 


begun, of course everybody becomes a strategist. The one special 
point, however, to which we would call attention here may receive 
very practical application. This point has reference to the action of 
colossal numbers, and may be set down as one altogether new. 
The world has never yet seen war on a national scale. There have 
been, as in 1812-13-14, many armies, and those numerically as 
well as otherwise formidable, engaged simultaneously on one 
theatre. In 1870 the Germans employed several large armies ; and 
the French, too, made considerable levies. But all the conditions 
of war are different from what they were in the Napoleonic era ; 
and since 1870 several nations have turned, or are turning, 
almost their entire male population into soldiers. When war 
occurs again among the great Continental Powers there will be 
such a sight presented as never was seen before. There will be 
in the first line a chain of armies furnished with superb matériel ; 
in the rear will be reserves of trained troops exceeding in num- 
ber the biggest armies of former times; and these reserves will 
rest on a succession of strong fortresses and entrenched camps 
held by enormous garrisons. We are at once arrested by the 
thought how, in the first instance, will the time-honoured prin- 
ciples of strategy be affected? It has always been accepted as 
excellent art to contrive to concentrate at the decisive point five 
men to every four of the enemy; it is an axiom that a general 
should endeavour to operate on the communications of his foe 
with a view of cutting him off from his base of supplies, threaten- 
ing his capital, &c. These have been the stock-in-trade devices 
of all good generals, though it has been given to very few to know 
how to execute their plans at the right time. But how must the 
situation be modified at starting when each side has half a dozen 
bases of supply, when the thrusting aside of one army may be 
only throwing it on the support of a second and a third, when 
concentrations may be liable to become so unmanageably large that 
each side is driven to resume its original dispersion! How could 
one army of, say, a hundred and fifty thousand men, having suc- 
ceeded in manceuvring or beating the foe in its own front out of 
some position, proceed towards his capital, having armies perhaps 
on either flank, and a hornet’s nest of reserves in front, and a 
fortified city lying at the end of its proposed march? Could 
such an army, victorious over its actual antagonist, halt beyond 
to undertake a siege? Could it afford to pass by an entrenched 
camp? It is clear that with a multiplicity of armies in the fight- 
ing line, based upon vast reserves and garrisoned fortresses belted 
with forts, the strategical problem becomes far more complicated 
than before. Those who study the statistics of armies will bear 
us out in the assertion that, if peace holds for only a brief 

eriod longer, the number of combatants in a war, say, 
wena France and Germany, or between Germany and 
Russia, will be reckoned, not by hundreds of thousands, but 
by millions. What, then, may probably be the strategical 
result of this agglomeration of fighting power? ‘There are 
evidently limits,” wrote that excellent soldier and critic the 
late Major Charles Adams, ‘to concentration in modern war.” 
That is to say, we need not expect to see in individual armies 
colossal units. If in the old days even Napoleon was not seen at 
his best when directing some of his larger armies, where should 
one be found capable of utilizing far greater potential concentra- 
tions, now that every battalion holds wider ground? Huge con- 
centrations, indeed, are as much a mistake nowadays, in the 
strategical sense, as “close order” is a mistake and a loss of 
power in the tactical sense. We are indeed driven by tactical 
exigencies in the direction of strategical dispersion. We shall 
see more of Bautzen in strategy, because there will be less of 
Borodino in tactics. The old objection to strategical dispersion is 
obviated when in the midst of dispersion we preserve connexion. 
Increased facilities for locomotion and transport, for subsisting 
armies from wider areas and more distant bases, for momentar 
communication between forces by whatever distance divided—and, 
lastly, the vast numbers to be utilized—all these point to the 
employment in coming wars of several smaller and more handy 
bodies in preference to mags concentrations. If the value of mate- 
rial and mechanical agencies in war has really, as some persons 
seem to imagine, increased to the detriment of the intellectual and 
moral, it isstrange that in each succeeding campaign we find the 
skill and will of individuals contributing more and more to the 
general result. Before these days it was the insignificance of the 
individual, the powerlessness of small units, which it was sought 
to compensate by manceuvring men in dense formations. It had 
been observed that Providence was on the side of the big bat- 
talions. Henceforth numbers will still tell as before, and probably 
with greater effect, but utilized on different principles. 

What strategical necessity would now appear to be imposed at 
the outset of a campaign, where both sides start equally strong and 
equally ready? Would it not be the obligation of having all pre- 
pared for sustained tactical action? Formerly, when the area was 
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wide and the combatants few, armies manceuvred strategically in 
order to close with tactical advantage; now it seems certain that 
armies will have to fight in order to manceuvre afterwards with 
strategical advantage. In other words, strategy must begin by 
compassing tactical successes; and the battle-ground must be 
cleared of smoke before a comprehensive scheme of campaign can 
be worked out even theoretically. Von Moltke ridicules the idea 
of foreseeing and providing for the working out in detail of an 
original plan of campaign beyond fields cf battle that are not yet 
fought. The enemy must be consulted first. Everything, therefore, 
tends to show that a great compaign will in the first instance resolve 
itself into a succession—sharp, rapid, well-nigh continuous—of 
tactical strokes, A repetition of tactical strokes, with victorious 
issue, presupposes a strategy furnishing the means for delivering 
them. Unless supports are at hand, with ammunition and sup- 
plies, the value of an isolated suecess may be reduced to nil. The 
enemy has an unexhausted store of reserves ; beaten battalions will 
promptly be replaced; and it is necessary, therefore, not only to 
deal a heavy blow, but blow upon blow. If, however, it is strategy 
which provides for the maintenance of tactical superiority through 
successive combats, it is the war administration which alone can 
make such strategy possible; and that, again, can only move in 
proportion to the public recognition of its requirements. If 
sufficient money is not given to the War Minister in time of peace 
to furnish what the entire service with one voice declares to be 
indispensable, if not for bare existence, yet certainly for efficient 
action in war, all the wit and will in the world will be 
powerless to organize any department which may be found 
wanting in time to influence the result of a quarrel. In future 


those who are ready to march will be in the field on the first | 


alarm ; the battles will be fought and the result sealed. 

We have been reasoning on the supposition of a contest between 
tremendous adversaries of equal strength ; but the argument is the 
same, though infinitely stronger, if we suppose one of them to be 
in collision with an antagonist distinctly inferior in resources. 
The Government of this country, under its present Premier, once 
took an interest in Belgium; another of our rulers took some 
interest in Turkey ; the same or some other may exhibit re- 
newed interest in Turkey, or Greece, or Armenia. But as we 
survey our skeleton buattalions—regiments of weedy boys with 
non-commissioned officers lacking authority and experience; as 
we take stock of our meagre squadrons, our palpably inferior 
field guns, the absence of an organized transport train, the 
absence of a cavalry reserve—than which nothing can be more 
important and nothing so difficult to improvise—and the notorious 
inefficiency of our militia; as we see the military clubs overflow- 
ing with our best officers dismissed from the service in the prime 
of activity; as, lastly, we know that the Government either dare 
not, or will not, recognize the notorious truth of what is here 
advanced—it really savours of the ludicrous to talk about 
guaranteeing the oe of Belgium, or undertaking war of 
any sort in Europe. t us be logical. If we desire to make our 
military power respected abroad, let us prepare accordingly; if 
not, we had better leave to those who have the power the re- 
dressing of grievances and the defence of treaties. Possibly the 
day may come when we shall wonder how we so completely missed 
the spirit of the lessons which Dame Europa’s other pupils so 

erly drank in; and then, too late, we shall fling about our 
millions in grand style. 


SCIENCE FOR BABES. 


VERYBODY is aware of the quarrel which is unceasingly 
waged between the defenders and the opponents of the 
present system of School Board education, though most people 
perhaps discreetly leave to those directly interested the task of 
watching the details of the fight. Everybody, too, knows that 
schools which now differ from Board Schools, not so much in the 
character of their education as in the fact that the unfortunate 
parents of the children educated are not enabled to put off the ex- 
pense on somebody else, are being made the battle-grounds of a 
quarrel not wholly dissimilar. Shall all the ’ologies be taught ? 
and, if they are taught, what shall give way to them? may be 
said to be the forms which the question under debate successively 
takes. Whether certain subjects have any business in primary 
education, rate-supported ornot, is the first form put into other words. 
Whether it is worth while to displace Latin and Greek from their 
pride of place to make room for biology and physics, is the second, 
similarly treated. We have not seen any book which throws so 
much light on both questions, and on several others into the 
bargain, as a modest-looking manual, or rather series of manuals, 
ublished by a well-known firm of Glasgow booksellers. Messrs. 
Collins have commissioned the Senior Science Master of the Man- 
chesterGrammar School to prepare three twopenny books on Animal 
Physiology ; and let us hasten to say that, given the conditions of 
his task, nobody can tind any fault with the way in which the 
author has performed it. Nor, of course, is it the fault of the 
mblishers if these little books deserve to be placed, as there is no 
they do, in the most damnatory chapter of an Index Er- 
purgatorius by every one who has a respect for childhood, for 
sound culture, or for the future of the human race. My Lords 
have settled that certain things shall be taught in certain standards, 
and the business of the professional person is simply to provide 
the means of obedience to this ukase. Let us see without 


_ further preface what the meat thus provided for English babes is 

The books are said to be intended for Standard IV. and the 

_ Standards superior to it. We believe we are right in saying thet 
a child sent to school betimes ought to reach Standard IV, by the 

, age of eleven or thereabouts, if not earlier. 

| _ The new science has not so entirely thrown off the forms of the 
older matter called by the name as to despise definition. Aceord. 

| ingly, in p. 5 of the first volume (the one appointed for eleven. 

year-olds) we have a definition of man “ zoologically ”:— 

Man is described by the zoologist as standing at the head of the animal 
kingdom. He is described as forming the only species in the order Bimang 
(two-handed animals), of the class Mammalia (suck-giving animals), of 
the sub-kingdom Vertebrata (backboned animals). He is further described 
as breathing atmospheric air by means of lungs ; as possessing warm req 
blood, driven into circulation through his body by the action of a double 
heart, possessing two ventricles and two auricles; as producing livi 
young, and nurturing them by means of milk secreted by the mammary 
glands ; his skin more or less covered with hairs and scales; as possessj 
two hands and two feet, each five-fingered, the nails at their extremities 
flat and broad; and as possgssing all his teeth even and close to one 
another, and bis molar teeth equally enamelled. 

This is pretty well; and we only hope that the eleven-year-olds 
| Will not be led by the metaphorical expression at the opening to 
conceive the idea of a groom standing at the head of a horse 
named Kingdom, and that no awkward mistakes will arise from 
the use of the masculine in describing the process of nurture, 
Youth is prone to such little errors when its brains are over 
driven. But the sentence at least does not contain many words— 
only perhaps a score or two—which are meaningless to the learner, 
Further on we come to the real thing :— 
| The transverse ligament of the atlas binds it to the odontoid process of 
the axis vertebra, so as to form a pivot joint on which the head rotates, 
| The glenoid ligament helps to attach the humerus to the glenoid cavity of 
| the scapula at the shoulder-joint. The ligamentum teres (round ligament) 
= the capsular ligament retain the thigh-bone in its socket, the aceta- 

um, 

The emollient effect on the morals of eleven which must necessa- 
rily be produced by the learning by heart of this Abracadabra 
must be truly marvellous. 

In the next Standard the author majora canit. He explains 
scientifically the things of common life. Youths of twelve are 
quite ignorant of what jumping means. He tells them :— 

Jumping or leaping is effected (1) by the sudden contraction of the 

muscles of the calf, by which the heels are suddenly raised and the body 
jerked off the ground; (2) by the simultaneous contraction of muscles 
which bend the thigh on the pelvis ; (3) by the sudden extension of the 
legs by the contraction of the extensor muscles ; this movement following 
immediately on the two movements first described. 
Obviously this lucid explanation will be of little use unless (as an 
| instructor of youth who anticipated the method observed) “he 
| goes and does it.” The joy of intelligent youth when for the first 
| time it consciously contracts the muscles of its pelvis may possibly 
| be a consolation for the trouble of learning. A young philosopher 
| who can define himself as a person who nurtures his young, &c., 
| and who knows that he jumps by contracting the muscles of his 
| pelvis, is obviously ready for instruction in higher things still, 
, Accordingly, in Standard VI. he plunges full into psychology :— 

Sensation is the process by which we become conscious through the brain 
of impressions received and transferred to it by the afferent or sensory 
nerves. When sensation is excited normally—that is, by external agency 
— it is called objective sensation. But when it arises without any external 
cause—that is, is produced by the unprompted or rather intrinsic action of 
the nervous system itself—it is termed subjective sensation, as in the case 
of the “ringing in the ears” sensation, with which most are more or less 
| familiar, also in the seeing of ghosts as the result of indigestion. 

Thirteen or fourteen ought (we speak under correction) to be the 
age of this future ploughboy or shoemaker. In half a dozen lines 
he knows all about it. Problems of brain and mind, life studies 
of Lockes and Humes, and such-like antiquated people, theories 
of the supernatural—there they are, all dried, cut, and crammed 
by hydraulic pressure into the smallest space for him. But he is 
not to be allowed to read this stuff and forget it. Not at all. His 
knowledge is to be tested by questions. “ What do you mean” 
(this is a ten- or eleven-year-old “ you”) “ by the osseous system, 
the muscular system, nervous system, digestive system, respiratory 
system, circulatory system, absorbent system, and glandular 
system?” “Describe” (the describer is perhaps twelve by this 
time) “the position, function, and structure of the lymphatic 
system, thoracic duct, lymphatics, lacteals, and mesenteric glands.” 
“ What do you mean” (“you” is thirteen or fourteen now “# 
Dieu lui a prété vie,” which seems in the circumstances at least 
doubtful) “by nerve-conductility and irritability?” “ What 
effect have strong doses of alcohol on the brain?” This last is at 
least practical ; and, if the infant be wise, he will reply, “They 
relieve it remarkably when it has been overtaxed by improper 
exercise.” This, then, is the stuff for the teaching of which, 
in one rank of life, ratepayers are to pay, and children are to 
be kept from helping their parents and earning themselves pairs 
of boots; for which the access to the main keys of true cuk 
ture is to be barred to those of another class, or vouchsafed 
to them only in miserably imperfect measure. The education 
of the future is apparently to consist of getting by rote a jargom 
which is for the most part meaningless, however carefully ex- 
plained to the learner, which conveys to him no sort of r 

useful recreative or stimulant knowledge, which loads 

wearies his brain at the time when it should be lightly burdened, 
and which, to crown all, could be mastered at another time 


and in another fashion without the slightest trouble by those 
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who have time and vocation for such studies. For the matter of 
these books, which must cost months of weary labour to children, 
would not take a couple of days for a well-educated—that is to 
say, humanistically educated—young man. All the jaw-breaking 


to the strictly manufacturing districts. In the purely agricultural 
unions the pressure on the rates has been very little more than 
ordinary ; it is only where the population have other trades to 
depend on that they have especially suffered. This is due probably 


‘argon is clear to him, not by means of dictionary definition, but | to the great, though scarcely noticed, change which has come over 
— he is familiar with the languages from which it is derived, | English agricultural labour during the last ten years. Whether 
and, his faculties being tolerably mature, he can take in such small from emigration or more equal distribution of labour, agricultural 


additional information as there is besides words and names with- 
out the least difficulty. 

We need not offer any apology for having treated a serious sub- 
ject, in part at least, seriously. But the comic side of these 
agglomerations of jargon is sufficiently obvious. The man who 
reads, even with a fair understanding of the subject, cannot help 
being reminded of the studies which delighted the later middle 

s. Indignant “ scientists” have talked about the barren techni- 
ealities of the Latin mar, and the invaluable time lost in 
acquiring the knack of writing Greek iambics. But how poor and 
meagre are the technicalities even of the most technical grammar 
compared with the tropical forest of argot which holds the 
ground of these manuals. Half-a-dozen names of cases, a score 
of tenses and moods, a few syntactical terms, a modest bundle of 
names of feet and metres—these make up the easy yoke and light 
burden of As tn presenti and its fellows. Half-a-dozen pages of 
our manual will supply technicalities enough to outnumber the 
whole. And if we have to compare the time spent in adjusting 
cwsuras and avoiding cretic endings with the time spent in learn- 
ing to identify and define the acetabulum and the sphenoid bone, 
why we shall pronounce unhesitatingly for the former. At worst 
some processes of mind other than mere rote memory are en- 
couraged by it, and something like original effort is stimulated. 
The getting-up of our manuals suggests nothing so much, as 
we Tore already remarked, as the literary and scientitic 
studies of the fifteenth century. We wonder what the scientists 
would say if My Lords authorized such subjects as the definition 
of an empériére a triple cowronne, if in the Fourth Standard it 
became necessary to distinguish accurately between rime batelée 
and rime @ double queue, if the grant depended on the abstinence 
of students from mistaking a ballade balladante for a ballade fra- 
érisée. The one study would really have about as definite a refer- 
ence both to the probable needs of the students and to the develop- 
ment of their mental powers as the other, and the terminology of 
Henri Decroy and Eustace Deschamps strikes us as intrinsically 
rather prettier than that of Professor Huxley and our present 
author. Or why not plunge youth once more into the ocean of 
the later formal logic? Familiarity with this is quite as useful 
for all practical purposes, save those of the professional physician 
or surgeon, as the proud capacity to identify a vaso-motor 
nerve with an excitor-nutrient nerve, or to distinguish them, for 
we can undertake to earn no grants for anybody in this par- 
ticular subject. Modals, for instance, an admirable study 
ruthlessly cut off from modern logic; the various kinds of detfi- 
nition, the classification and terminology of the indirect 
moods—all these things surely deserve a place by the side 
of the investigation of the acetabulum and the processes re- 
quisite to fix upon the youthful mind ignorant of Latin the 
fact that when it raises its upper eyelid it does so by the aid 
of the levator palpebrarum superioris. We take this last expres- 
sion most docilely from our author, and have no doubt that it is 
all right. The unregenerate Latinist might, however, suspect a 
false concord, for which he himself in days past would have run 
the risk of having unpleasant sensations conveyed by his afferent 
nerves to hia brain from the neighbourhood of the os coccygis. The 
chief feeling, however, of the mere humanist is an ardent desire 
for the resurrection of Rabelais or Moliére. This indeed, as 
the scientist will probably step in (like Lamb’s Scotch friend) 
and remark, is impossible. Yet M. Jourdain learning that 
when he jumped he contracted the muscles of his pelvis would 
not be unpleasing. Nor would, we think, the library of Saint- 


Victor lack some pleasing additions entitled from the repertory of | tional powers of superseding such 
these our manuals for the instruction of youth. And let nobody | 


wages have risen, and the supply of labour has been more strictly 
regulated by the demand for it. During the prosperous years 
which preceded the late depression, there was a great transfer of 
labour trom agriculture to manufactures, and the causes which 
had led to that transfer were too well remembered to allow of a 
return moyement, even when work in the manufacturing districts 
grew slack. Young men who had not forgotten the privations 
which they had left home to escape were not likely to be dis- 
couraged even by the discovery that their change of industry was 
not an absolute protection against distress. It remains, however, 
to be seen whether the continuance of agricultural depression will 
not work a change for the worse in the pauperism of the agricul- 
tural districts. There must be many small farmers who can only 
manage to work their farms at all by the exercise of the strictest 
possible economy, and the item in which they will be most tempted 
to economize is labour. If it is possible for them to do anything 
more by their own hands or the hands of their family, they will 
certainly do it. It is possible, of course, that the agricultural 
labourers have already been reduced to the lowest limit, and that 
even the necessary work cannot be got through by any less number 
than are now engaged in it. This is a question which the experi- 
ence of the coming winter will go far to decide. 

Of matters relating to public health, the most important is 
vaccination, and here the Report is much more encouraging when 
dealing with the country at large than when dealing with London. 
Of the whole number of children born in England and Wales, only 
about 4} per cent. remain unaccounted for in the vaccination re- 
turns. ‘The successful vaccinations during the year were 86 per 
cent., and 9 - cent. were returned as having died too young to be 
vaccinated. But in London something like 9,000 children are yearly 
added to the population of whose vaccination no proof is to be 
had; and if the majority of these are, as must be feared, really 
unvaccinated, such an addition does undoubtedly “ constitute a 
serious danger, and widen the field of small-pox epidemics.” The 
difficulty in London arises chiefly from the migratory character of 
the population. When a child goes on living in the house in 
which it was born, the registration of the birth is sufficient notice 
to the vaccination officer that there is a child waiting to be 
vaccinated. But, supposing the parents to have left the house 


| before the vaccination officer calls, and to have given no address, 


there is a much greater chance of the child being left unvaccinated. 
A great deal of course depends on the degree of promptitude and 
energy which the vaccination officers bring to bear on their work, 
and on the amount of encouragement and supervision which 
the local authorities bring to bear on their officers. Thus 
in Lewisham, under an “exceptionaily zealous” officer, “ only a 
little more than two per cent. are left unaccounted for out of the 
children born”; whereas in districts in which the local authorities 
had allowed the vaccination officer to retain his post notwith- 
standing acute illness or infirm health, the returns were especially 
unsatisiactory. It is pleasant, no doubt, to see a local authority 
thus disposed to deal kindly by its sick officials ; but this forbear- 
ance would be still more admirable if not exercised at the cost of 
the community. If it is thought well to pension off a vaccination 
| officer, no one would grudge him the money; but the payment 
ought not to take the form of a permission to draw the salary of 
| the office while omitting to do the work. There is really no diffi- 
_ culty in carrying out the law, except the occasional unwillingness 
| of Boards of Guardians to do their duty. If, instead of in- 
| troducing an absurd Bill to make disobedience less costly 

and less unpleasant, the Government had asked for addi- 
Guardians as those at 
Keighley and Dewsbury—the two Unions which are chiefly 


tell us that Rabelais was a physician. He certainly was a responsible for the bad figure which the great county of 


physician ; but he was not a fool. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 1879. 


i he Report of the Local Government Board for the year 1879- 
80 fully bears out what we have said from time to time about 
the great and growing importance of this particular department of 
the Government. In the hundred and fifty pages or so of which 
the Report itself consists nearly everything that properly belongs 
toa Ministry of the Interior presents itself for treatment. The 
Home Secretary retains the control of the police, and shares with 
the Lord Chancellor the responsibility for the administration of 
justice; but beyond this his connexion with home affairs, pro- 
perly so called, is slight and accidental. With the relief of the 

r, the raising and laying out of the poor rate, the guidance of 
ocal authorities, the care of the public health, and the supervision 
of local taxation withdrawn from its care, the Home Ottice can 
hardly claim more than a titular superiority over the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Among the crowd of subjects touched on in this Report, three 
stand out before the rest. It was to be expected that pauperism 
should increase during such an exceptional year as 1879. What 
is really surprising is that the distress was so much confined 


| York makes in the returns—the percentage of unvaccinated chil- 
_ dren would already have been considerably reduced. What can 
| be done when the local authority is in earnest is shown by cases 
like Leeds, where, out of 7,244 births registered in 1879, only 
113 cases remained unaccounted for; Huddersfield, where, out of 
5,266 births, there were only 57 unaccounted for; and Blackburn, 
where, out of 6,480 births, all were accounted for but 43. It is 
satisfactory to read that in no case where the lymph was supplied 
by Government was there any “ suggestion of a resulting case of 
the disease which is alleged to be specially communicable by vac- 
cination.” Notwithstanding this, it is to be regretted that the 
prospect of an alternative supply of calf-lymph being made gene- 
rally available should still be so remote; nor do the Local 
Government Board seem to be properly aware of the reason 
which makes it important that this alternative supply should be 
afforded. Now that it is admitted on the highest m¥uical authority 
that a particular disease may be communicated by lymph taken 
from the human subject, it is always possible that a parent 
may honestly prefer exposing his child to the risk of small- 
pox to having it vaccinated in the ordinary way. Fortunately the 
objectors to vaccination are usually much more thoroughgoing in 
their opposition; but, if a few cases of this comparatively rational 
kind should present themselves, and be dealt with by law, the 
encouragement given to the resisting faction would be very great. 
Another matter of considerable sanitary interest is the detec- 
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tion of adulteration. The percentage of adulterated samples was 
lower in 1879 than in 1878; but the improvement is only apparent. 
The standard of strength for spirits has been lowered by a recent 
Act of Parliament, and many samples that would formerly have 
been classed as adulterated now pass the analyst unscathed. 
Adulteration is most prevalent in milk, the percentage of adul- 
terated samples being 19 over the whole country and 23 in 
London. Both in London and the country the proportion varies 
in the most unintelligible way. In Hackney 19 samples out of 46 
were adulterated ; in St. James's, Westminster, there was no adul- 
teration in 67 samples; in Birmingham 37 samples out of 62 were 
adulterated; in Leeds only 2 out of 34. It isa significant fact 
that 45 per cent. of the samples procured by private purchasers 
were adulterated, but only 18 per cent. of the samples procured 
by the Inspectors. So long as the public will not take more pains 
about the examination of articles which they suspect to be 
adulterated, no effective check will be given to the practice; and 
it is certainly a matter for the consideration of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether the process of submitting samples for analysis 
ought not to be made easier and cheaper than it is. It seéms 
certain that adulterating tradesmen have learnt how to cheat the 
Inspector by selling him better goods than they sell to the public, 
and, this being so, it is plainly to the interest of the local autho- 
rities to encourage the public to buy samples for themselves, in- 
stead of buying them through the Inspector. The one process is 
very much more likely to lead to detection than the other, and detec- 
tion, after all, is the main end for which Parliament has thought 
fit to legislate on the subject. 


THE MONASTIC REFECTORY. 


gh Hype Rule of St. Benedict, complete only in its moral and 
religious discipline, paid no attention to the architectural 
details of the monastery, which were left to adjust themselves 
to the demands of the regulations. Accordingly it may be found, 
by a contemporary plan of the great Abbey of St. Gall in Swit- 
zerland (edited by Professor Willis in the fifth volume of the 
Archeological Institute Journal), that by the ninth century the 
organization of a monastic house had arrived at so perfect an 
adaptation to the routine of its inmates and the occupations of the 
lay brethren and dependents, that a type was afforded for all 
future establishments of the kind. With the church as the con- 
secrated head and centre of the buildings, the various offices were 
grouped in the order of their importance or convenience, the 
whole exhibiting so complete a combination of parts that it might 
be thought that the genius of a second St. Benedict had been 
employed to give effect by architectural expression to the exact 
religious economy embodied in the famous system of the founder 
of the Rule. The projector of some “ Hygeia, or City of Health” 
might make a profitable study of the self-centred and self-contained 
monastic commonwealth of St. Gall, as shown in its educational, 
industrial, agricultural, domestic, and other arrangements, which 
were divided into thirty-three distinct blocks of building, besides 
interspaces for gardens and for recreation. Our own purpose is not 
to propose the outward form for a Utopia, nor even to describe 
the plan we have been speaking of, but to dwell more especially 
on monastic usages as illustrated by a general account of a 
single feature of a religious house—namely, the Refectory. 
As with St. Gall, which contained five hundred monks, so 
with later and smaller monasteries, while the dormitory with 
its undercroft branched immediately from the north or south 
end of the transept of the church, the refectory was always 
placed in connexion with the side of the cloisters furthest 
from and parallel with the nave, lest the operations of the 
kitchen, which adjoined the dining-hall, should interfere with 
religious services. In the Benedictine arrangement it ran east 
and west, and formed the enclosure of the cloister opposite the 
nave; but in the Cistercian houses it a ge at right angles 
from the outer side of that cloister, and had its axis pointed north 
and south. The Carthusians, though dwelling in separate cells, 
had a refectory in common, placed according to the Benedictine 
plan, a position adopted by the Austin Canons and most other 
monastic orders. 

The refectory of a great medizval abbey was worthy to be com- 
po in architectural magnificence with the banqueting hall of the 

ronial castle; and when we visit some old monastic dining 
chamber, such as that of Cleeve in Somerset, or of Worcester Cathe- 
dral, wherein the cowled brethren more than three centuries past had 
their last meal in sadness, and view the rows of deeply recessed and 
traceried windows, and the pointed roof with its contexture of 
woodwork relieved by rosettes and carved angels, we may think 
that so noble a room might have been suitable for a rich feast 
rather than for a meagre repast such as the founders of monastic 
discipline enjoined by their constitutions. But in place of the 
fierce revelry and barbaric festivity in which the knights of old are 
supposed to have indulged was the silence of the slender-dieted 
monks, who, instead of joining in the musical din of a minstrel 
gallery, listened to the lessons that were solemnly read from 
the pulpit. The refectory, indeed, was a kind of secondary 


readings from the Collationes Patrum or similar discourses are, 
according to the 42nd chapter of St. Benedict’s Rule, de. 
livered during the meal. By the 38th head it was ordered 
that every week a reader was to be chosen, who entered officg 
on the Sunday, talking and whispering at the table being for. 
bidden that he alone might be heard. If anything was wanted, 
signs were to be used, each brother helping another. Two dishes 
of cooked fare at dinner were allowed daily at all seasons of the 
year. Only two meals a day were allotted, and no flesh of four- 
footed animals was to be eaten, except by the sick and such as in 
every way were the weakest. The rule, however, seems to haye 
been broken ; for, by the Legatine Constitutions of Cardinal Otho, 
A.D. 1237, the abbots of the Benedictines in their General Chapter 
decreed that, according to the canon of their founder, the monks 
shall henceforth abstain altogether from eating flesh, except the 
weak and infirm ; which order shows that there had been necessity 
for renewed legislation. The Cistercians and Clugniacs also ate 
no flesh, unless in case of sickness ; and from the Ides of Septem- 
ber till Easter they had but one meal a day, except on Sundays, 
The Templars had flesh but three times a week, having meals 
of esculents on other days. They ate in one common re- 
fectory, listening the while to a reader, like the more purely 
monastic orders. The Hospitallers, who took vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, were dieted by rule on nothing but bread 
and water; but this meagre fare was improved by flesh being 
allowed each day except Wednesday, Friday,andSunday,and during 
Lent. The punishment of altercation was seven days dining on 
the ground without table and cloth, and fasting Wednesday 
and Friday on bread and water, this fasting being prolonged 
to forty days in the case of one who struck another. With 
the Carmelites fiesh was confined to the sick, which was also the 
rule with the Dominican friars, who, like the monks, held silence 
at table. The Franciscans when travelling were to eat whatever 
was set before them. The Carthusians on entering the refectory 
uncovered their heads, and, taking their seats, bowed to the Cross, 
Their eyes were not to wander round the apartment, lest matter 
for levity of conduct should be afforded; but, as directed by the 
“blessed Hugh of Lincoln, Oculos in disco, manus tn mensa, awres 
ad lectionem, cor ad Deum habere debemus. No pitancia was 
to be touched until he who had placed it had returned to his seat. 
In drinking, the cup was to be held with both hands. No one 
was allowed to speak in the refectory, cloister, or the church. The 
Carthusians remained the most uncorrupted and incorruptible of 
all the monastic fraternities; but they nevertheless sutiered the 
most of any at the Dissolution. They no more broke their rule of 
seasonable silence to the last than their allegiance to the Court 
of Rome, which was hardly the case with the Benedictines. In 
the regulations of the provincial Chapter of the latter, a.p. 1343, 
it was complained (cap. ix.) that the monks, from being allowed 
to speak English freely during dinner-time, became too talkative, 
and that when abroad they showed themselves shamefully ignorant 
of the Latin and French tongues. It was therefore decreed that 
during their meals they should address one another only in French 
and Latin, under penalty of deprivation of meat for two days. If 
they murmured at any decision of the Chapter, they were that diy 
and the following to fast upon bread and water. Ifa monk in- 
solently complained to any of his brethren against the ruling of 
the Chapter upon any point, he was, upon being declared guilty, to 
be flogged three days in the Chapter, and hold the lowest place ia 
the choir and elsewhere during a month. If he repeated the offence, 
“let him for six successive days eat bread and water, sitting upon 
the ground with a single mess of pottage (uno pulmento), and for 
three successive days let him be publicly flogged in the Chapter- 
room.” Incorrigible monks were to be sent to another convent, 
bearing a letter telling their delinquencies, and there they were 
to be supplied with food to the value of twopence a day. 

The Benedictine repast at collation, which was the evening 
refection, was at first a draught of wine mingled with water, bus 
afterwards bread or dried fruit was allowed to be added. Extra 
cups of wine, called caritates or charities, were given while the 
collation was being read, on festivals and anniversaries to comme- 
morate benefactors. In analogy to this practice Pope Boniface the 
Saint is said to have instituted indulgences for those who should drink 
a cup after grace, since called St. Boniface’s or the Grace Cup. It 
may be hence inferred that the round and shining British host of 
the “ Sun ” must look to the Church for his appellative of Boniface. 
One Anglo-Saxon Grace was to sign the dishes with a cross; and 
by the 39th Rule of St. Fulgentius, each monk, upon taking the 
first bread and first draught of drink, said Benedicite to his com- 
panions, who answered Deus. We cannot tell whether symbolism 
was carried so far as Mr. Browning suggests in his Soliloquy in @ 
Spanish Cloister, where Brother Lawrence's brother and ill-wisher 
complains of the former :— 

When he finishes refection, 
Knife and fork he never lays 
Crosswise to my recollection, 
As I do in Jesu’s praise. 
I the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange pulp ; 
In three sips the Arian frustrate, 
While he drains his at one gulp. 


church, for theological lectures gave almost as much character | Though St. Benedict may have had no clear foresight 


to the former as litanies to the latter. Perhaps at the | 
present day it is not always remembered that the word “ colla- | 


Of happy convents bosomed deep in vines, 
Where siunbered abbots, purple as their wines, 


tion,” as applied to a light repast, is a survival of monkish | he might fairly have deduced from his own Rule the likelihood that 
phraseology; though its proper meaning is unfulfilled unless | not only wine which maketh glad the heart would not fail in 
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copious measure to cheer the severity of his followers’ discipline, 
but that solid luxuries would gradually fill their tables. His Rule 
was not grounded on abstemious principles as regards wine, and 
wine itself would introduce the rest. The 40th Chapter, De Men- 
sura Potus, while suggesting that one pint or even less of wine a 
day to each monk might be sufficient, yet added that, if on account 
of the nature of the place of their abode, or their labours in summer’s 
heat, or, in fact, for any other reason, they stood in need of a larger 
cup, the abbot should have power to grant it. We read in the Book 
of Esdras that, next to woman and truth, wine is strongest, for it 
overcomes the king. It was too strong even for St. Benedict’s control, 
for although he allowed that wine ought not to be the drink of 
monks, yet, since the monks of his day could not be taught this, “let 
us at least agree not to drink our fill of it, but sparingly, for wine 
‘maketh even the wise to fall away.’” So gentle a caution would be 
but gently observed, and as there appears to have been no lack in 
the supply of the rich liquor, so there would be no shrinking from 
its indulgence. 

Whether in England the growth of the vine was ever so 
luxuriant as to supply in a considerable degree the home wine- 
press, was the subject of a learned discussion between the Rev. 
Mr. Pegge and the Hon. Daines Barrington in the Ist and 3rd 
vols. of the Archeologia. An old Latin verse affirms that 
London was not more famous for ships than Winton for 
“ Bacchus,” and Lambarde the Kentish antiquary tells us that 
when Edward II. in his 19th year was at Bockinfold, Haymo de 
Hethe, Bishop of Rochester, sent him thither “a present of his 
drinkes, and withal both wine and grapes of his own growth in 
his vineyard at Halley.” The Abbess of Malling had also a vine- 
- at Halley, the Bishops of Rochester receiving from her a 

and a quantity of wax pro decimis vinearum de Hallynges. 

If we may believe the old chroniclers, the English abbeys were 
really “ bosomed deep in vines,” and the Isle of Ely, Dunstaple, 
St. Edmundsbury,and Canterbury are specially noted for their vine- 
7. Mr. Pegge argues that vine culture was first introduced into 
gland soon after A.D. 280 by the Romans, and that it declined 
when better wine could be had cheaper from our French provinces. 
The best wine, however, was always imported, and the many 
royal donations of that liquor mentioned in the State records to 
have been presented to religious houses were certainly not of home 
fermentation. As an instance of these benefactions, it happens 
that the earliest autograph extant of an English sovereign is the 
signature appended to a letter of Richard II., dated from Bristol 
Castle (1386), requiring Micheal de la Pole, the royal Chancellor, 
to send annually at the “ Feast of Nowel” a tun of the red wine of 
Gascony to the Prioress of St. Mary Magdalen, Bristol. The 
same sovereign also gave a hogshead of wine yearly to the 
monks of Hinton Charter House, near Bath. The abbots at 
times, indeed, seem to have had enough of wine and to spare, 
Thomas Pennant, Abbot of Basinwerk, among such instances, 
being said by the historian of the same name and of the same 
family to have given twice the treasure of a king in wine, which 
seems rather incredible. The quality, we are led to believe, 
was as good as the supply, and the wine of pontifical enter- 
tainments, which we are taught by Horace to have been only 
inferior to the wasteful heir's Ceecubian, was perhaps not more 
tent than the “theological wine” of the medieval abbot’s 

. In keeping with its excellence were the accompaniments, 

and it will be found on inquiry that the original crudity of the 
monastic refection was only the germ of an elaborate system of 
good living, We are not sure that the monks first introduced into 
our language the word “gastronomy”; but there may be less 
hesitation in affirming that the illustrious science of that name 
owes no little to their devotion to its culture. Situated as were 
many of the abbeys in a rich landscape abounding with the abbot’s 
own flocks and herds, and on the borders of a teeming fishing 
stream, it might be expected that the monks, who were laymen 
and not priests, would tind some agreeable employment in the pre- 
paration of things fit to be eaten. The science of cookery was of 
course one of gradual improvement, and it is curious to contrast 
the simplicity of the fare allowed by St. Benedict with the ex- 
uisite dishes laid before the later abbots, where each course was 
urnished with a “ subtilty,” which was an allegorical device in con- 
fectionery. Of the luxurious living of certain monastics, Giraldus 
tells a malicious story. It happened on a time, that when Henry 
IL. was returning from hunting he was met at Guildford by the 
prior and thirteen monks of St. Swithin, Winton, who with grue- 
some faces and tearful eyes prostrated themselves in a miry 
place, complaining to the King that Richard their bishop, who suc- 
ceeded Henry of bountiful memory, had withdrawn from them three 
dishes, of which they had been accustomed to e to 
support them for their religious exercises. When the King 
inquired how many dishes remained to them, they replied, “ only 
ten,” but that they were wont to have thirteen on feast days since 
the time of St. Swithin. When the King heard this he called his 
nobles around him. “ See,” he said, “ these monks, I thought, per 
oculus Dei, their house with all their abbey had been consumed by fire, 
or that some grievous and terrible loss had happened to them, who 
rolled themselves in this miry place. But now they accuse their 
bishop of keeping back three dishes out of thirteen. May their 
bishop perish upiess he reduces their dishes to the number of 
mine, called king, and am content with three.” The 
author of the Speculum Ecclesie, in which we find the foregoing 
anecdote, has many bitter things to say against the monks, whose 
original humility and austerity, he argues, had gradually given 
way to pride and lnxury. There is much to contirm his repre- 


sentation. We cannot encumber our columns with specimens of 
& monastic menu of the advanced type in proof of their high 
living, or we might re show that even a Greenwich host of 
the present day need not be ashamed to model his whitebait dinner 
after the form of a great medixval abbot’s feast. Even after the 
overthrow of the abbeys, so excessive became the luxuries at church- 
men’s tables, that one of the reforms of the Reformation was the 
limitation of their dishes. Archbishop Cranmer, at a Convocation 
in 1541, procured an ordinance that the archbishop should never 
exceed “ six divers kyndes of fleshe, or six of fishe on the fishe 
dayes, the Bishop not to exceede five, the Deane and Archdeacon 
not above four, ana all other under that degree not above three.” 
The order concludes with a memorandum that the decree for a 
moderated fare “ was ~— for two or three months, tyll by the 
disusing of certaine wilfull persons it came to the old excess. 


RACING YACHTS. 


—— usual annual summary of the yacht-racing of the year 
was published in the Field of Saturday last. In it are given, 
according to custom, the names of all the yachts that started 
throughout the season, the tonnage of each, the names of the 
builders, the number of prizes won by each vessel and their 
worth, the list of the latter being subdivided so as to distinguish 
first from second or other prizes. Of the value of this summary 
to all who are interested in yacht-racing it is unnecessary to 
—_ and we doubt not that its accuracy can be relied on. The 

habetical arrangement, it is true, is by no means perfect, the 
compiler having apparently attended to the initial letters only ; 
but there is no practical difficulty in finding any name that is 
wanted, and it may fairly be assumed that the figures are given 
with the exactness which has usually marked the treatment of all 
subjects connected with yachting in the Field. The results which 
«re thus tabulated have more interest this year than summaries of 
yacht-racing have possessed for some time past. Two new vessels, 
presenting some striking novelties in construction, made their 
first appearances this season; and the famous yawl which for 
so long a period has held her own against all comers came forth to 
sail with her ballast re-arranged according to the latest ideas, 
and with an increased spread of canvas, and soon showed that the 
old proverb about letting well alone did not apply in her case. 
The Miranda, better handled perhaps than she has ever been before, 
was fearlessly raced against cutters and yawls with results which, 
as shown by the tabular statement, cannot but be extremely en- 
couraging to those who love the schooner rig. 

Of the two cutters that have been mentioned, the steel Vanduara, 
which was at work much earlier than her rival, attracted at first 
an amount of public attention which is rarely bestowed on racing 
vessels, and was the subject of a great deal of very foolish 
writing both by ignorant people and by those who ought to have 
known better. She was absurdly called the champion yacht, and 
was spoken of as if nothing afloat could compare with her, and as. 
if her design showed a great stride in naval architecture. It need 
hardly now be said that this was ridiculous. The Vanduara was— 
at the beginning of the season at all events—a very admirable racing 
yacht; but there can be no doubt that she had in the early con- 
tests great good luck. She was at first op to the Formosa, and. 
raturally gained no small éc/at from beating very thoroughly what 
was supposed to be a good racing vessel. It was not then known 
that the Formosa had completely lost such powers of sailing as 
she once possessed, and the victories of the new cutter over her 
naturally seemed considerable achievements, whereas they really 
were but very easy victories. After these contests she for a time 
sailed very well, and had rare good fortune. Her two test 
successes were undoubtedly those which she achieved in the race 
from Ostend to Dover, when, in beating dead to windward against 
a strong breeze and a heavy sea, she put all the other craft. 
well under her lee, and again in the race from Dover to 
Cowes, when, under very similar conditions, she vanquished 
over a long course the Latona and Egeria, two admirable 
vessels, both of which, as we need scarcely say, are much 
larger than she is. At this time, however, she had not been 
invariably successful, as she was absurdly said to have been, 
having been beaten in Channel matches for all rigs by the 
Miranda and Latona, and after the Cowes race her star seemed 
gradually to pale. In the Northern waters she was defeated by 
the Samena, a vessel built in the old-fashioned way of wood, but 
ballasted according to the most modern ideas with a huge lead 
keel, and this defeat proved to be the forerunner of many others. 
In a long series of contests the wooden cutter, though not always 
victorious, had, on the whole, decidedly the best of it. Her 
steel rival had some successes in the matches which intervened. 
between the Northern regattas and those of the Solent, but 
in the latter the Vanduara was most unlucky, and achieved. 
very little. She departed before the Albert Club matches, 
winding up her season’s racing by a singularly ignoble vic- 
tory at Milford Haven, where she defeated two small lecal 
craft. The yachting world is at least as full of gossip as 
any other section of the community, and the rather brusque 
retirement of the Vanduara, coupled with her bad luck lat- 
terly, led to stories of her having been injured by the work 
she had gone through. In all probability these were utterly un- 
true. Racing had, to some extent, told on the vessel, as any one. 
who iooked at her topsides could see; but it would be very hasty 
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to assume that her sailing powers were seriously affected. Her 
sailing next season will doubtless excite more interest than usually 
belongs to yacht races, as it may be possible to gain from it con- 
siderable knowledge respecting the fitness of mild steel for small 
sailing vessels, Considerable doubt is now felt as to its being a 
suitable material for such craft; and at present certainly theevidence, 
so far as yachts are concerned, is very strongly in favour of wood. 
In one respect, no doubt, the Vanduara surpassed all her rivals 
this season. The Field shows that the total value of her prizes is 
larger than the value of those gained by any other yacht ; but 
this does not in her case prove superiority to all her competitors. 
It appears from the figures given in the Feld—the correctness of 
which we assume, although they differ from other figures which 
have been given respecting this yacht—that she started thirty-one 
times and gained fourteen first and three second or third prizes. 
In the proportion of prizes to starts she is surpassed by three 
wooden vessels—the Florinda, the Miranda, and the Samena. 

The last-named certainly achieved very remarkable success in 
her first season, and, judging merely from results, must be placed 
above her Northern rival. The statistics in the Field show that 
she started twenty-five times,and gained thirteen first and four 
other prizes. Her designer and her builder have good reason to 
be proud of her, and it may be said with regard to her that 
she appears to be admirable in every point of sailing except beat- 
ing to windward. Unfortunately this is just the point on which 
a cutter is expected to excel. The Vanduara does very greatly 
excel in beating to windward, and, despite the victories of the 
Samena, there can, we think, be little doubt that, whenever the two 
have to make a long beat against a strong breeze and a heavy sea, 
the wooden cutter will be vanquished by the steel one, unless indeed 
the latter has really suffered from this season’s racing. It is, then, 
not easy to say absolutely which can rightly be considered the 
better vessel. At present the Semena has achieved most, but 
then she had great good luck, while the Vanduara latterly had 
very bad luck. Perhaps next season will see a very different result. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the Vanduara requires 
constant docking, which of course her rival does not, and this is 
no small drawback to the merits of a racing yacht. 

Besides these two vessels, another first-class yacht made her first 
appearance in the summer of 1880. This was the Waterwitch, a 
schooner of 157 tons, which took part in three matches, and is 
credited with having gained one first prize. This was the prize for 
the Royal Yacht Squadron schooner match, which was very care- 
lessly managed and very doubtfully timed. Init one famous vessel 
sailed concerning which some sad facts are revealed by the pitiless 
statistics of the Field. The Egeria, it seems, started eleven times, 
but took no first prize. Her gains were four second or third prizes, 
of the total value of 1301. This schooner, however, is now fifteen 
years old, and that for a racing yacht is a considerable age. Other 
vessels, younger than she is, but still well past their youth as 
racers, seemed to be sailing better than ever last season. As has 
been said, the Florinda’s achievements were considerably above 
those of the Vanduara, and, even when allowance is made for the 
fact that the yacht which is raced very often may probably have a 
diminished proportion of success as com with one which is 
not raced so much, she must still be held to have done better than 
the greatly-praised Scotch cutter. She started, it seems, eighteen 
times, and took ten first and three other prizes, the total value of 
her gains being 765/. As has been mentioned, she was altered 
during the winter, more lead being put on her keel and in her 
garboards, and her counter lengthened so as to enable her to carry 
more canvas. It required some boldness to alter anything ina 
yacht which had always done so well; but boldness has been 
amply justified by results. Never has the Florinda sailed more 
brilliantly than she did in some matches in the latter part of the 
season. Her most noteworthy feat was on the first day of the 
Albert Club races, when, in a long close-hauled stretch, she sailed 
away from her competitors, all of them excellent vessels, as easily 
as if they had been so many ponderous cruisers, On other occasions 
she added to her well-earned fame, and at Torquay she wound up 
the season’s racing by taking two tirst prizes, one of which, how- 
ever, was nearly snatched from her grasp by the Miranda. 

The latter vessel, indeed, proved herself well worthy to struggle 
with the best yawl that has yet been built, and did much to justify 
the terror with which she has inspired the owners of other schooners. 
According to the Field she started twenty-one times, and took nine 
first and five second or third prizes, of the total value of 800l., 
and when it is remembered that most of them were gained in 
matches for all rigs, in which the best cutters and yawls took 
5 it will be seen how grandly the schooner must have. sailed. 

n the beginning of the season she had, no doubt, some 
good fortune; but, on the other hand, she had bad luck in the 
latter part of the summer. Her best performances were in the 
beat along the back of the Goodwins in the Nore and Dover match, 
when she held her own with the Zatona, and in the run from 
Dover to Ostend, when she led the fleet over the whole course. 
So far.as we are aware, the Miranda has not been in any way 
altered since she was launched, and it is not a little curious to find 
her in her fourth season racing even better than she has ever done 
before. It is to be observed that, under @ new captain who had 
previously given good proof of his skill in cutters, she was handled 
almost to perfection. 

Of only one other first-class yacht, the Latona, is a favourable 
story told by the stern figures of the Field. She was not so 
successful as the Florinda and Miranda, having for twenty-eight 
starts eleven first and three other prizes, of the value of 885/. 


these, however, two were Queen’s Cups, which, as we need hard] 

say, are desired beyond all other trophies by yacht owners, 
Throughout the season the Zatona, commanded by the excellent 
seaman who was formerly in charge of the Vol-au-Vent, sailed ad. 
mirably, and at Plymouth she saved her time well in two 
successive races on the Florinda, and again at Cowes and Wey- 
mouth she was’successful against that most redoubtable antagonist, 
These victories, however, were very fully avenged; and we belieyg 
that, in tine weather, the chance of the smaller vessel will generally 
be the better one. If, however, second to the improved Forinda, 
the Zatona is second to her only, for, judging from her performances 
this season and last, we believe that she may be fairly considered 
the best vessel of the rig afloat after the Gosport yawl. This 
would clearly appear to be the opinion of other yaw] owners, who 
seem to have as much dread of these two vessels as the schooner 
owners have of the solitary Miranda. 

Want of space prevents us from speaking of the winnings of 
the smaller yachts, which are duly set forth in the columns of the 
Field. It is impossible, however, to leave unmentioned the re- 
markable achievements of the Norman. This 40-ton cutter 
won $8102, gaining sixteen first and four other prizes, 
She was, we believe, like the Florinda, re-ballasted during 
the winter; and thus in two instances it has been found 

ossible to improve admirable yachts by adopting the 
atest system of ballasting. This fact, combined with the 
success of the Samena and Vanduara, one of which carries a great 
mass of lead on her keel, and the other a great mass in her k 
certainly shows how effective the present plan is, and, despite very 
considerable drawbacks, it will probably before long be adopted 
for all racing yachts. Perhaps the season of 1880 will be memor- 
able as having been the time when the necessity for this change 
became apparent. It will certainly be remembered as having 
Witnessed the first contests of two very fine cutters and the 
splendid sailing of older craft. Possibly also it will be remem- 
bered for other less pleasant features of which we propose to speak 
at a future time, 


THE RAILWAY SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. 


7 French Ministry of Public Works has issued a very 
handsome volume, the Album of Graphic Statistics, which is 
full of curious and valuable information. The greater part of it 
has exclusive reference to the railways, roads, and waterways of 
France, and, though of great value to the economist, the states- 
man, the engineer, the railway manager, the investor, and the 
speculator, is hardly to the taste of the general reader. But 
there is one part which has an interest for all educated and 
thoughtful men. It consists of a graphic presentation of 
the progress and extension of railways in Europe, the United 
States, Canada, India, and Algeria. As the. information which it 
contains is rare, instructive, and suggestive, we propose to re 
produce some of it for the benetit of our readers. 

Beginning exactly half a century ago, we find that the total 
length of the railways of Europe was barely 316 kilométres, of 
which 279 were in England and 37 in France. We make no 
apology for using kilométres instead of miles, for little or nothing 
turns upon the absolute length of the lines. What is of interest 
is the relative length, and that is shown by one measure as well as 
by another. We may state, however, for the benefit of any one 
curious enough to work out the calculations for himself, that the 
kilométre is roughly three-fifths of a mile, or exactly ‘621. In 
1830 there were also 65 kilométres of railways in the United 
States. It will be in the recollection of many of our readers that 
the first English railway, the Darlington and Stockton, was 
made in 1825, and from the above figures it will be seen that 
in the following five years no other countries except France 
and the United States availed themselves of the new invention. 
Moreover, both of them together had considerably less than 
half the mileage of England. It was with railways as it has 
been with steamers, with the substitution of iron for wood in 
naval construction, and, in short, with nearly every great 
mechanical invention; England was not only the first to 
adopt the innovation, but she distanced all competitors 
by the promptitude with which she carried into practice 
the new idea, and consequently she has preserved her foremost 
place in the industrial race. Passing over twenty years, we see 
this more clearly. In 1850 there were in Europe 23,083 kilo- 
métres, of which 10,656 were in the United Kingdom ; Germany 
came next with 5,822 kilométres; and France third with no 
more than 3,080. In other words, the United Kingdom, which 
is but a mere speck in comparison with the Continent, had in 
the first quarter of a century of railway construction built over 
46 per cent. of the whole European system. Germany, though 
nearly twice the size of the United Kingdom, had only half its 
length of railways, but in the twenty years she had passed 
France, which had less than one-third of our own mileage, The 
United States, on the contrary, had 14,433 kilométres—absolutely 
a greater length than the United Kingdom, but relatively very 
much smaller. 

Passing over another twenty years, we find Europe in 1870 
with 104,120 kilométres of railway, of which 24,999 were im 


| the United Kingdom, or a little under one-fourth of the whole. 
| Germany had in the interval laboured hard to develop her com- 
Of | 


munications, and possessed 18,560 kilométres. But France had 
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exerted herself still more, and had nearly overtaken her neighbour | tions of the century. We pointed out at the time the paselessness 


and political antagonist, having 17,924 kilométres. 


The three | of that theory, and in the figures we have been citing we have 


countries between them had constructed three-fifths of the whole | abundant | gavee of the justness of our criticism. Take, for example, 


European mileage. As regards our own country, we had prac- 
tically completed our network some time before 1570. We 
have since been adding small branches and opening up remote dis- 
tricts, more particularly in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; but the 
main communications were then finished. The Continent, on the 
contrary, was little more than beginning ; and even the foremost 
countries, Germany and France, were only in the middle of the 
work. The United States were still more backward, though they 
had achieved much, having in 1876 ecsnstructed 84,637 kilométres, 
or about four-fifths of the mileage of Europe. Coming, in the 
last place, to 1878, we find Europe with 158,157 kilométres, being 
an increase of 50 per cent. in the eight years, which confirms 
what we have just said—that in 1870 Europe generally was little 
more than beginning railway construction. In still further 
roof of this, we no longer find the United Kingdom ahead of 
the Continental countries. It had in fact added little more 
than 2,500 kilométres in the interval to its system, which in 
1878 consisted of 27,552 kilométres. Germany had now the 

eatest length of lines in Europe, or 31,556 kilométres. France 
had only 24,424 kilométres. Russia was a close fourth, with 
22,670 kilométres. These figures bring out very clearly under 
another aspect the military unreadiness of France in 1870. 
Although so much richer than Germany, she had not, like her, 
perfected her communications any more than she had in other 
respects turned to account her resources in men and money. 
After all that has been said of the influence of the French Empire 
in promoting industry, it failed even in railway building to over- 
take Germany, so vastly poorer and split up into petty and 
mutually jealous States. With these facts before us we can better 
appreciate M. de Freycinet’s railway policy. Of all the coun- 
tries in Europe, those which have most extended their networks in 
the last eight years are Sweden and Austria-Hungary. Sweden 
in 1870 had but 1,723 kilométres, in 1878 she had 4,563; in 
1870 Austria-Hungary had 9,401 kilométres, and in 1878 she had 
18,391, or almost twice as many. In 1878 the United States had 
131,082 kilométres. 

Turning from the history of railway construction to its results, 
we find that, in proportion to its population, Sweden is the best 
provided with railways of any country in Europe. For every 
10,000 inhabitants she has 10°3 kilométres; then come Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, Denmark, Belgium, Germany, and 
France ; Greece being last of all, and Turkey but just before her. 
For the whole of Europe the mean is 5°3 kilométres for every 
10,000 inhabitants, and the seven countries just enumerated, end- 
ing with France, have more than this mean; Holland, however, 
has only 5'1, and all the other countries of the Continent have 
less, Outside of Europe, the United States have 39°9 kilométres 

t 10,000 inhabitants, or over six times the European mean; 

anada has 26°7 kilométres, Algeria only 2:4, and India no more 
than o'5. But we need hardly say that this comparison with 
population is entirely delusive. The United States, for ex- 
ample, and all new communities, make railways for the express 
purpose of attracting population by opening up new regions in 
which immigrants may settle, thus reversing the ordinary European 
notion that railways should attend upon tratlic, not go before it. 
In the case of such countries as Sweden and Switzerland, again, 
population is sparse, the industrial centres being separated by 
wastes. If, however, we compare the length of lines, not with 
the population, but with the area of each country, we find the 
order of precedence very different. For every 100 square kilo- 
métres of surface, Belgium has 13°5 kilométres of railway; 
the United Kingdom, 8-7; Switzerland, 6; Germany, 5°8 ; Hol- 
land, 5°5; France, 46; and both Austria-Hungary and Italy, 
2:7; Denmark, Sweden, and Roumania rank together with ro; 
while Russia and Turkey follow with 05. The mean for Europe 
is 17. Of the countries outside Europe, the United States have 
exactly the European mean, India, 0°3; Algeria, o'2; and 
Canada, or. It will be seen that whereas, relatively to population, 
Belgium ranks only fifth in Europe, relatively to area she stands 
first; and that the United Kingdom is third in respect to popula- 
tion, and second in respect to area. We have here again proof that 
the United Kingdom is practically fully supplied with railways. 
Belgium is the most thickly populated country in Europe, and the 
most completely intersected by lines. Extensive tracts of the 
United Kingdom, on the contrary—the Highlands and islands of 
Scotland, Wales, and a large part of Ireland—are thinly populated, 
have few towns of any importance, and, the two former particularly, 
are ill adapted to railways. Yet the United Kingdom ranks next 
to Belgium in regard to area. The high rank of Switzerland, in 
spite of its mountains, is very noteworthy. But, relatively to area, 

weden stands very low, though she heads the list when the com- 
parison is with population. The low rank of Russia, too, is 
remarkable, great as has been the extension of railways there since 
the Crimean war. 
The foregoing $s and comparisons cannot fail to suggest to 
the reader that, vast as undoubtedly has been the expenditure of 
capital and labour upon railway construction, the progress yet made 
is really very moderate. During the late depression in trade it 
Was argued by the eminent French political economist, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, that the fundamental cause of the distress from which all’ 
Commercial communities were suffering was the practical comple- 
tion of railway construction and of the other transformations of 


the United States. Population there is growing as rapidly as it 
has done at any time in the past, and wealth is accumulating even 
more rapidly than heretofore, while American credit stands far 
higher now than it has ever hitherto done. So far, therefore, as 
capital and labour are concerned, the United States have ample 
means of continuing railway construction ; and, with the growth of 
population and traffic, they have the motive for doing so. But, 
relatively to the area of the country, we see that the existi 
system of the United States is only one-fifth as large as that 
the United Kingdom. In other words, if the United States are 
to have as large a mileage for their extent of territory as the 
United Kingdom has now, the 131,000 kilométres existing at pre- 
sent must be increased to 655,000. In Canada, Algeria, and India 
the addition must be on a still larger scale. And then we have to 
include in our review Mexico and the vast countries of South 
America, Australasia, South Africa, Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Central Asia, China, Japan, the Malay Penin- 
sula and Archipelago, Arabia, Egypt, and the whole interior of ° 
Africa, No doubt many years must elapse before several of these 
immense and savage regions will be opened up by railways. But 
We are not now concerned with the when. The point we wish 
to insist upon is that, so far from being nearly completed, the con- 
struction of railways has little more than begun., All new 
communities, as we have shown in the case of the United 
States, and as we might easily show in those of Mexico, 
South America, and Australia, have need of immediate and vast 
additions to their networks. The same is true of most Euro- 
pean countries. Granting that for her present economic develop- 
meut Germany is nearly equipped, France has still scarcely more. 
than half the British mileage relatively to her area, and she 
is rich enough to provide herself fully. Austria-Hungary and 
Italy have but half the French allowance, and a quarter of the 
British, while Russia is as badly provided as Turkey. Just now 
the bad credit of Russia prevents her from pushing on her rail- 
ways as rapidly as her Government would wish ; but the distress 
of her population, deepening into famine, is a new stimulus to ex- 
tension. Lastly, in Turkey itself we may expect to see an ex- 
tensive construction of railways, if peace is preserved and some 
kind of order established, the Austrian Government being intent 
upon the completion of communication with the least possible delay 
between Vienna and Constantinople and Vienna and Salonica. 
There is, then, little reason to doubt that, if peace is maintained,, 
railway construction will shortly take a fresh start of activity, and 
once more give rise to a brisk demand for iron and steel. 


THE THEATRES. 


Fhe new Princess’s Theatre, handsomely decorated and ar- 

ranged in the face of some architectural difficulties so as to. 
secure unusual comfort and accommodation both for audience and’ 
actors, was opened a week ago with the first of a series of per- 
formances in which the chief figure is to be Mr. Edwin Booth, an 
American actor of great and well-deserved ra mara Mr. 
Booth’s first appearance has been in the part of Hamlet, and in 
undertaking this part he had two forces to contend against, that 
of his own celebrity in America, which poe his introduction 
(for so it may fairly be called, although he has before appeared in 
England) to the English stage, and that of the striking and last- 
ing impression yerewe by the performance in the same part of 
the distinguished actor-manager, whose Hamlet was a surprise to 
those who only knew him before as a melodramatic and 
“ character ” actor of mark. It may be said at once that the result 
justifies Mr. Booth in choosing for his first part one in which he 
had what an American paper has called “the Irving canon” 
to contend against. Hamlet is a part capable of,an infinite 
number of interpretations, and a part so various in its emo- 
tions that it is a stage tradition that absolute failure in it is 
next door to impossible. A strange missing of the pos- 
sible or desirable eflect may be observed in one scene ; 
and it may be atoned for by the seizing of an entirely dif- 
ferent effect in the next. But, if complete failure is difficult to 
attain in the part, complete success—that kind of success which 
draws the town—is at least equally difficult, and the names of the 
players who in the last twenty years have attained this sort of 
success are easily numbered. It would be beside the question to 
speculate on the chances of Mr. Booth’s Hamlet having this effect, 
since he has wisely determined to vary his parts during his limited 
stay in London; and it would, to our thinking, be equally out of 
place to make comparisons between his interpretation and that of 
other actors, English or foreign, who have more or less lately 
played the part of the Prince of Denmark in London. We pro- 
pose, then, to give as accurate an account as we can of the im- 
pression made on us by Mr. Booth’s performance without reference 
to any other standard. ‘ 

Mr. Booth is markedly graceful, markedly perfect in elocution, 
and both markedly and nicely courteous in demeanour throughout 
the play. ‘The fault which has been patent to most of his critics, 
that of want of passion, exists to some extent, but has, at 7 
rate, been exaggerated, possibly through misunderstanding of 

urpose, possibly through the nervousness which generally affects 


equipment rendered necessary by the mechanical inven- 


Sven the most practised actors on a first might in a new 
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theatre, and possibly in many cases through a combination of both 
causes. [is acting in the earlier scenes of the play does no doubt 
seem somewhat dull and formal ; and here, as throughout the play, 
he was apt to spoil the fine effect of certain passages by his adher- 
ence to the old trick of “ taking the stage” at the end of speeches 
which are finished off with what the old school of acting consi- 
dered “a point.” But as the play goes on Mr. Booth seems to 
warm to new life and perception. The fault just referred to is 
always more or less present, but becomes less accented as the actor 
finds occasion for showing that his coldness in certain passages 
is deliberate, and not the result of an incapacity to give a 
jonate interpretation to passionate words. Deliberateness 

is, it may be said, one striking feature of the American actor's 
Hamlet. His conception seems to be that, after the terrible 
interview with his father's spirit, Hamlet is overmastered, even 
in the scene with Ophelia, by one thought, which gives him no 
rest, and which shadows his life with darkness. Yet he is not 
deficient in the passages of comedy which relieve this idea of the 
character. Into his talk with Polonius he infuses an always fine 
and courteous touch of comedy ; and in his dialogue with the players 
he combines with a fine manner a sense of the freedom which he 
can bestow on the actors, but does not show to his uncle-father’s 
courtiers. The somewhat sombre tone of Mr. Booth’s conception 
of the character is marked strongly, and to a certain extent un- 
fortunately, in his scene with Osric; but it conveys exactly the 
impression which the actor seems to us to desire, and is consistent 
with the feeling of the preceding and of the last scene. In the 
first part of the play Mr. Booth’s performance is, as we have 
already hinted, somewhat dull and ineffective; and perhaps the 
first sign that his representation is well worth studying is found 
in his talk with Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo when they 
tell him of the appearance of the Ghost. Here there was 
much nature in his acting, but its good effect was injured by the 
habit we have already reierred to, of “ taking the stage.” In 
both scenes with the Ghost his acting appeared to us to be for 
the most part nothing better than scholarlike, but was redeemed 
by one fine touch. After he has broken away from the detaining 
hands of his companions, he rushes after the Ghost, and then 
suddenly bethinking him that it may be a devil, raises the cross- 
hilt of his sword in front of him, and makes his exit with this talis- 
man against evil influence held constantly before him. In 
the following scene Mr. Booth seemed to us to miss entirely 
the notion of extravagant excitement which the words suggest ; 
but he delivered them, as always, with admirable elocution and 
finished emphasis. Of the fine comedy of the scene with Polonius 
we have already spoken, and that which follows it, with Guilden- 
stern and Rosencrantz, leading up to the interview with the 
players, wants nothing in perception and courtesy, but seems to 
miss oddly and disappointingly the force of the great speech 
beginning, “I will tell you why; so shall my anticipation prevent 
= discovery, and your secrecy to the King and Queen moult no 
eather.” On the other hand, but for the two ridiculous readings 
which Mr. Booth introduces in two well-known lines, the follow- 
ing scene or scenes seem to us full of thought and merit. In the 
well-known passage “ About, my brain! I have heard that guilty 
creatures sitting at a play,” &c., Mr. Booth’s interpretation appears 
to us to be as well founded as it is well executed. To his Hamlet 
the idea is not at that moment new; it has been in his mind ever 
since the arrival of the players, and the excitement of the pre- 
vious oes has dive him from the consideration of a plan 
which he has deliberately formed, and to which he now gives 
so much of his attention as to make Ophelia’s relations to him a 
mere accident in the p of his life. This feeling is, as it 
seems to us, brought out in the strangely restless and graceful 
acting in the short and celebrated scene with Ophelia. As to 
th’s Hamlet 

addresses the words, “ Begin, murderer! Leave thy damnable 
faces, and begin,” to the player-king alone, thus suggesting that 
the Prince is urging the actor whom he himself has trained to 
come straiglit to the business in hand, and we may then observe 
that throughout the scene the actor's rendering is singularly un- 
obtrusive and singularly forcible. Mr. Booth’s Hamlet waits, 
controlling his emotions through the play, and watches for 
the discomfiture and the exit of the King, and upon that his 
ages bursts out for a moment, after which, overcome by 
e reaction, he a Horatio’s neck. In this Mr. Booth’s 
“business” is identical with that of Herr Dettmer, the dis- 
inguished German actor whose death we regretted to record 
last week. This is one of the comparatively few bursts of 
unrestrained passion which Mr. Booth allows to his Hamlet, 
and its force accentuates the somewhat cold dignity of the 
following scene with the recorders. At the very beginning of 
this Mr. Booth is passionate enough, but he seems to think the 
Prince should subdue his | ange entirely in the presence of the 
two wretched creatures who come as messengers to him. His 
idea that Hamlet himself knows how to play the recorder is 
ingenious and appropriate enough, and his rendering of the 
speech relating to it is full of dignity, if, as we have 
suggested, wanting in the passion of other readings. To Polonius, 
as in the previous scene, he is contempt and courtesy combined ; 
and if in the scene with the Queen he seems sometimes too 
measured, his burst of fire at “Nay, I know not: is it the 
King?” might redeem a greaier amount of coldness than Mr. 
Booth puts into the scene. In the penultimate scenes with the 
Gravedigger, with Laertes, and with Osric, he preserves ad- 
mirably the sense of fatefulness, which seems to us, from having 


seen his performance once, to be the keynote to his interpretation 
of the character. At the end of the last scene he gives one of 
the rare and valuable bursts of passion to which we have referred 
to before. 

To sum up, Mr. Booth is, judged by his performance in Hamlet, 
a thoroughly well-graced actor. He has thought, poetic percep. 
tion, and complete skill in execution. His gesture and elocution 
are indeed admirable, and his marked but slight American ip. 
tonation gave a not unpleasing individuality to his performance, 
The effect of his acting is marred by the odd and old-fashioned 
trick of “ taking the stage,” to which we have before referred, and 
perhaps it cannot be expected that Mr. Booth will give up a habit 
which has presumably become a part of his method, although it 
might serve his immediate purpose to do so. Whatever Mr. 
Booth’s faults may be, his performance of Hamlet is fine and 
interesting, and leads us to look forward with agreeable anti- 
cipation to his promised performance of other and widely different 

arts. 

The stage management, except with regard to the Ghost scene, 
is both nice and etfective ; and we may call special attention, among 
other clever points, to the fact that Yorick’s skull is turned up 
from the gravediggers’ researches still clothed with the fool’s cap 
which serves to identify it. We might dwell upon other instances 
of Mr. Booth’s care in matters of this kind; but we have perhaps 
said enough to indicate our impression that Mr. Booth is an actor 
and stage manager of decided-mark. The players who fill the 
other parts in the piece are already more or less familiar in their 
respective parts to London audiences. Mr. Leathes’s Laertes and 
Mr. Swinbourne’s King were seen not long ago at the Lyceum, 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin’s Gertrude is in welcome contrast to most 
ordinary interpretations of the part. Mr. Leathes’s well-lmown 
performance adds, as on many former occasions, to the effect of the 
last scene. In this Mr. Booth’s grace and decision of gesture are 
especially remarkable. His fencing belongs to an exploded school; 
but the gross anachronism of introducing fencing of any kind into 
the play of Hamlet is more than enough excuse for Mr. Booth’s 
return to an old-fashioned method, out of which he gets the most 
plausible interpretation of the impossible “scuflle” which we 
have ever seen. Miss Gerard's Ophelia is a performance of some 
promise. 

The curious vitality of that odd play The Lady of Lyons has 
been brought into marked relief by the representation now given 
at the Sadler's Wells Theatre under Mrs. Bateman. Miss Isabel 
Bateman plays Pauline, Mr. Charles Warner plays Melnotte. 
Miss Bateman has steadily improved in her art during the last few 
months. Her conception of the part which she is now rendering 
seems to us capital, and her execution fails only in that she is 
occasionally too loud, and in two scenes discounts the effect of 
natural and pathetic sobs by too much repetition. The faults 
which Miss Bateman has still to correct consist in a certain 
monotony in voice and gesture—and of these she must rid herself 
before she can attain the position to which she has lately more and 
more exhibited her claim. Mr. Warner has as yet found the best 
vehicle for his powers in melodramatic acting, and Claude Mel- 
notte is a purely melodramatic part. His direct and vigorous 
interpretation of passions which are simple enough, though overlaid 
by atfected writing, is throughout admirable. His clear elocution 
tells finely in the stilted, but effective, speech describing the 
Prince of Como’s imaginary palace; and while this excellence of 
speech accompanies his interpretation of the part throughout the 

iece, he makes the best use of the opportunities which Lord 
ytton gave for the display of emotion. In this connexion we 
may mention specially his tervid and vigorous outburst at the 
end of the last scene, when Claude throws off his disguise and 
reveals himself. The other parts are well acted, and the play is 
well put on the stage. 

The continuing success at the Gaiety of The Mighty Dollar 
marks in a curious way the excellence of the acting displayed in 
the piece. The same thing has happened with other pieces, and 
notably with Our American Cousin; but, compared to The 
Mighty Dollar, Our American Cousin is a play marked by genius. 
Both are bad plays; but Zhe Mighty Dollar is infinitely the 
worse. Mr. and Mrs. Florence have done for the one piece 
what Mr. Sothern did for the other. Their acting is, in its 
kind, admirable; and the playing of the smaller parts is also 
good. We may call special attention to the scene between 
Miss Gilchrist and Mr. Andrews. It is a pity that actors of 
deserved reputation should be content to appear in such a play; 
but thet fact does not affect the excellence of their performance. 
| We look forward to Mr. Florence’s promised appearance in the 
‘part of Captain Cuttle. 


| REVIEWS. 


FAGAN’S LIFE OF PANIZZL* 


IR ANTONIO PANIZZI was a man who in his day rendered 
very valuable services to the British Museum, who had a 
great knowledge of the bypaths of literature, and who was ac- 
quainted with and respected by a large number of eminent men 
in England, France, and Italy. If sufficient materials for the 


* The Life of Sir Antonio Panizzi, K.C.B., late Principal Librariay of 
the British Museum. By Louis Fagan. London: Remington. 1880. 
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biography of such a man could be collected, it was natural that he 
should find a biographer, and if > devotion to the subject 
of a memoir constitutes the chief qualification of a biographer, the 
right man has appeared in Mr. Fagan. Connected by old family 
ties with Panizzi, overffowing with personal gratitude and asso- 
gated with him in the working of the British Museum, he has 
roached his task with a rapturous fervour of admiration. It 
js impossible not to regard with tenderness so much affection, and 
that Panizzi should have inspired it is the best testimony the 
yeader could heve to the sterling merits of the subject of this 
biography. The work is pervaded by a spirit of almost infan- 
tine simplicity. The great Panizzi, the humorous Panizzi, the 
Jaminous far-seeing Panizzi, the Panizzi with a master mind and 
qmaster spirit, exists so strongly asa reality to the writer, that 
he confides in the reader to see it all, even when nothing else is 
iven as food for the imagination except a story cf some quarrel 
Co Panizzi and his numerous adversaries, an ordinary letter 
on an ordinary subject, or some political communication of no 
kind of importance. Further, in order to contribute everything 
of every kind within his power that may do honour to his hero, 
Mr. Fagan, who seems to have a turn for drawing, has thrown into 
his letterpress a series of the oddest little woodcuts that were ever 
jmagined. They are pitched into the middle of the text, and 
are supposed to give a representation of eminent persons mentioned 
in the course of the nurrative. The general result is to suggest that 
Panizzi had an extraordinarily large, distinguished, and hideous 
acquaintance. But, even if he had left out his superfluity of 
gushing and his illustrations, Mr. Fagan could hardly have written 
a biography of Panizzi which, merely as a biography, would have 
been good. He had not sufficient materials. Some of the things 
which Panizzi did for the British Museum can be ascertained and 
described, but they happen to have been things which are neces- 
sarily interesting only in their general results and not in their 
details. His energy as reforming librarian was merely, 
however, one part of Panizzi, and one of his titles to such 
eminence as he reached. He had gifts, qualities, and a vast 
variety of knowledge, which made men of the highest distinction 
in diflerent ways and in different countries court his acquaintance, 
consult him, respect him, and treat him with a cordial familiarity 
that never lapsed into condescension. But it may have been im- 
possible for any biographer, and it certainly has not been within 
the power of Mr. Fagan, to give the reader any explanation of the 
fact that Panizzi was the confidential correspondent of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, M. Thiers, Cavour, and a 
host of other men scarcely inferior. Panizzi published scarcely 
anything beyond a few observations on Italian poetry; and while 
few of his letters have been preserved, few of those that. 
have been collected by Mr. Fagan are of a kind to show what 
there really was to make the writer of the letters remarkable. 
There are, however, many letters written to Panizzi which Mr. 
Fagan has preserved, and although these do not much help the 
biography of Panizzi, they have sometimes an interest of their 
own, Lastly, Panizzi was an ardent lover of his native country, 
and worked hard and ventured something for Italy at a very 
critical time of Italian history; and in the Italian part of the bio- 
graphy there is undoubtedly something which shows:his character, 
and is in itself worth reading. 

Antonio Panizzi was born at Brescello, in the duchy of Modena, 
in 1797, both his parents belonging to families distinguished in 
the law. He was educated at the University of Parma, and took 
his degree in law in 1818. As a young man he was in high favour 
with the reigning Duke, and was made an Inspector of Public 
Schools while continuing with success his profession as an advo- 
cate. But he was one of the fervent patriots of his day ; he joined 
the Carbonari, was arrested, but escaped with the connivance of a 
friendly official, and made his way to Lugano, where he wrote a 

on sore recent Modenese trials, and this book was so violent 

that in later life he thought it better not to speak of it. Arriving 
mm a state of destitution at London, he was advised by Ugo 
Foscolo to try his fortuzes at Liverpool, where a letter of recom- 
mendation to Mr. William Roscoe, the author of the Life of 
Leo X., secured him a cordial welcome. At Liverpool he stayed, 
giving lessons, delivering lectures, and making friends, until in 
1828 he was appointed Professor of Italian Literature in the new 
University of London. During his tenure of this office he pub- 
ed an edition of some of the works of Italian poets, preceded 

a dissertation on Italian Romantic Poetry ; and in 1830 he was 
made, through the influence of Lord Brougham, Extra Assistant 
ibrarian in the British Museum. Shortly after his obtaining 
this appointment he was invited by the Royal Society to make or 
help to make its catalogue. He soon quarrelled with his em- 
ployers, some of whom thought they could make acatalogue better 
than he could. He laughed at them, stormed at them, and 
was dismissed. He was, however, employed to assist in making 
8 new catalogue of the British Museum, and acquitted himself so 
Well that a serious, but ineffectual, effort was made by friendly 
to ne an increase of salary. But in 1837 the post of 

Keeper of Printed Books fell vacant; and Panizzi, although 
warmly op on the ground of his being a foreigner, was 
ented simply on his merits. As Keeper of the Printed Books 
anizzi directed the making of a catalogue on his own plan; was 
Rearly resent at the breaking of the Portland Vase, and would 
have been delighted to have stopped the offender if he had known 
What the man had been doing”; presided over the acceptance of 
the Grenville Library ; got the tlovinamns to give an increased sum 
of 10,0002, a year for the purchase of books; enforced the provi- 


sions of the Copyright Act, by which copies of every publication 
were to be delivered to the ienunebe and, finally, invented and 
executed the superb new Reading-Room. During all this time 
he was engaged in quarrels of the most violent character. The 
union of the office of Secretary and that of Keeper of Printed 
Books made Panizzi “ master of the British Museum,” and when 
he had entirely his own way he was tolerably pacific; but he was 
never quite himself unless he was quarrelling with some one. In 
his quarrels the side he took was generally the right one; but he 
was the most overbearing and dictatorial of men, and the right 
side gained nothing of grace, although it undoubtedly gained 
much of strength, from his advocacy. In 1856 Sir Henry Ellis 
died, and Panizzi was made Chief Librarian; and when Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, in the House of Commons, raised once more the 
objection that Panizzi was a foreigner, the appointment was 
warmly defended by the Speaker, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord John 
Russell. In 1865 he retired, with a pension of 1,400/. a year, and 
with the most ample recognition of the great services he had un- 
questionably rendered to the Museum. In 1868 he was made a 
Senator of Italy, and in 1869 a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
Thenceforward he lived in dignified retirement, but in broken 
health, and he died in April 1879, almost his last visitor having 
been Mr. Gladstone. 

With Mr. Gladstone Panizzi maintained a warm and intimate 
friendship, cemented by, if not mainly originating in, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ardent interest in Italy and Italian literature. But it was 
not only with politicians who, like Mr. Gladstone, were spevially 
interested in Italy that Panizzi held relations of pleasant and con- 
fidential intercourse. He was able to make the influence of his 
personal character and of his vast knowledge tell in quarters where 
confidence would never have been inspired except by a man of 
very exceptional merit. During a considerable portion of the 
_ in which the question of the Spanish Marriages was 

ing discussed and the intrigues of Guizot were creating inter- 
national difficulties, it was through Panizzi that the views of 
Thiers were communicated to the Whig leaders, and what they 
had to say was sent back to Thiers. In 1845, Lord Clarendon 
wrote to Panizzi, “ It is quite a bonne fortune tor Thiers, and im- 

ortant, moreover, to the relations between the two countries, that 

e should have fallen into your hands here, for there is no one so 
capable of properly directing his inquiries and opinions.” To 
direct or satisfy the inquiries of Thiers was certainly not an easy 
task, for he wanted to kuow very much in a very little time. 
“ Don’t you remember,” wrote Lord Clarendon in another letter, 
“his famous note to Ellice, who was then Secretary of the Treasury ? 
‘Mon cher Ellice, je vieux connaitre & fond le systéme financier 
de l’Angleterre ; quand pourrez-vous me donner cing minutes ?’” 
Perhaps no one could have told an inquirer more in five minutes 
than Panizzi, and when he has a statement to make on behalf of 
Lord Palmerston as to the history of the Spanish Marriages, he 
makes it clearly, briefly, and fully. Most of his correspondence— 
with the exception of a few letters on current English politics, in 
which he writes sensibly and with strong Whig views, and of 
letters of ordinary civility and business—relates to Italy, and is 
mainly addressed to Italians. There is, however, one exception. 
In the later years of his life Panizzi corresponded frequently 
with Prosper Mérimée, and several of Mérimée’s letters to 
Panizzi are published by Mr. Fagan. Here again the ex- 
ceptional position accorded to Panizzi shows itself. It is now 
the business of Panizzi to convey to Mérimée, for the benefit 
of the Imperial Court, the views of an important section of 
English society on political, and chiefly on Italian political, 

uestions, It is the business of Mérimée to let Panizzi’s in- 

uential friends know the views and the doings of the Imperial 
Court. This is the more remarkable because Panizzi’s own views 
about Italy, about the French intervention in Italy, and about the 
Pope and his friends were scarcely such as to have seemed likely 
to recommend him to the Emperor, and still less to the Empress. 
Panizzi was not only {a sincere patriot, but outspoken, even to 
the verge of rashness; and, although he had the art of pleasing 
when he did not concern himself to offend or to triumph, he was 
incapable of manceuvring himself into importance by the kind of 
tact which borders on pusillanimity. How real his importance 
was is conspicuous in this correspondence with Mérimée and in 
the letters that grew out of it. He writes to warn the French 
Court of the alienation of the leading English statesmen from 
the Emperor. He again writes to let the Emperor know that Mr. 
Gladstone, who longer than others had confided in the Emperor, 
was being brought round to the opinion that France was not 
treating Italy honestly and fairly. He writes to Cavour to tell 
him what the Emperor had stated to be his policy, what criti- 
cisms the writer had passed on this policy, and ends by saying. 
that Sir James Hudson is to be informed of the contents of the 
letter, and that he had communicated with Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Gladstone before writing. No correct notion of what Panizzi 
was can be formed unless 1t is borne in mind that he was the 
chosen intermediary of such men as the Emperor, Cavour, and the 
leading English Ministers, and that, while acting as an inter- 
mediary, he always conveyed his own opinions, aud found his 
opinions treated with deference and respect. 

Much the most interesting part of Panizzi’s Italian correspond- 
ence refers to the Neapolitan political prisoners Poerio and Settem- 
brini. In 1851 Mr. Gladstone published his famous letters on the 
injustice of the sentence by which these and other honourable 
Neapolitans had been sentenced to imprisonment, and on the 
atrocious treatment they received in prison. Panizzi had, among 
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his other correspondents, Lord Shrewsbury, and Lord Shrewsbury 
refused to believe a statement so unfavourable to a good Catholic 
like the King of Naples, and begged that Panizzi would come to 
Naples and judge for himself. Panizzi was ready to comply with 
the suggestion, went to Naples, saw the King, obtained permission 
to visit the prison, and found everything as bad as Mr. Gladstone 
had asserted. Settembrini was subsequently transferred to a 
ison in the small island of San Stefano, and Panizzi conceived 
the idea that the escape of a prisoner from a place that could be 
easily approached by sea might be managed. Somehow or other 
Settembrini managed to communicate with his wife, and he ar- 
ranged that, if a vessel was sent to take him off, and he could know 
exactly when it was coming, he hoped to be able to get away. It 
took Panizzi some time to mature his plans; but at last, chiefly 
through the aid of Mr. Gladstone, he collected the necessary money, 
and chartered a steamer which was to carry off Settembrini. The 
details of the proposed rescue were submitted to and fully approved 
of by one of the English Attachés at the Court of Naples, and 
everything that passed seems to have been within the cognizance 
of our Minister there, and to have been countenanced by him. 
Panizzi asked for a holiday, and went to Naples to superintend 
personally the operation he had set on foot. Morally, no doubt, all 
that was done was welldone; but, from a technical point of view, 
it seems a curious departure trom ordinary propriety that a states- 
man who had only just ceased to be a Minister, a public 
servant in a national institution, and the British Legation at 
Naples, should have set themselves to release by a stratagem the 
subject of a prince with whom we were nominally holding 
friendly relations. The project miscarried, as the steamer which 
had been hired foundered at sea on her way from England. But 
at the very time when Panizzi was engaged in putting the last 
touch to his scheme, an incident happened which indirectly led 
to the release not only of Settembrini but of Poerio. It was an 
incident which showed Lord Palmerston’s very peculiar style of 
treating Powers which he at once despised and detested. The 
English Minister at Naples sent an Attaché to the Superintendent’ 
of Theatres with some trivial message about an English singer. 
The Superintendent was found at the San Carlo by the Attaché, 
and received his message with kindly civility. The Minister of 
Police, a man named Mazza, on this sent a messenger to the 
Superintendent, to reproach the Superintendent for having re- 
ceived a member of the British Legation in a civil manner. This 
message was overheard, and Mazza was also heard to say that 
he would not allow himself to be imposed on by England, which 
‘was now a fourth-class Power. The occurrence was repeated to 
the English Minister, who wrote to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to remonstrate, but no notice was taken of the remon- 
strance. Panizzi, when he heard of what had happened, expressed 
himself delighted, and felt sure that Palmerston would got 
overlook the affair. Panizzi was right. Palmerston did not 
overlook the afiair. He at. once announced to the British 
Minister at Naples what he thought ought to be done. His 
idea of what was necessary and right under the circumstances 
was that three English men-of-war should anchor off the Bay 
of Naples opposite to the King’s palace; that then a demand 
should be made for the immediate dismissal of Mazza, and that 
two hours’ law should be given. If, within that time, the King 
had not announced the dismissal of Mazza, then the palace was to 
“share the fate of Sweaborg.” This terrible programme was not 
realized ; but the King, who knew enough of what was proposed 
to become thoroughly frightened, dismissed Mazza. A more 
lenient Minister of Police was appointed, and he determined to get 
rid of Poerio, Settembrini, and a whole host of political prisoners, 
by sending them to America. This was done; but when the 
prisoners had got as far as Cadiz, and had been transferred to an 
American ship, the master was induced or compelled to take his 
passengers to Ireland, and in a few months after the failure of his 
roject, Panizzi had the satisfaction of seeing his friends in 
) ward They were really released because the Government of 
Naples thought it dangerous to keep any longer men about whose 
sufierings there was so great a stir in England. The chief creator 
of this stir was Panizzi, and it was therefore he who really 
triumphed over the Neapolitan Court. Energetic as he was 
throughout life, he never displayed greater energy, or with more 
success, than on that occasion; and not even the construction of 
the new Reading-Room made his value more deeply felt by his 
admirers in England than this display of activity and daring, 


KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA.* 
Md aprym are but few subjects on which it would be safe for 


a writer—even if he were as a writer more gifted than Mr. 
Kinglake—to administer his shocks to the public in the inter- 
mittent fashion which has characterized the publication of the 
Invasion of the Crimea. But the author has perhaps hardly been 
injudicious in takings things so quietly. Even after a quarter of 
a century, the matters which he treats of are still personal matters 
to a vast number of living men and women, and the whole subject 
of the Crimean war is one which has not lost, and scarcely can lose, 
its interest with Englishmen. We have since waged wars enough, | 
and the intrinsic interest of this struggle sinks into insignificance 
beside that of the Indian Mutiny. But it is still our latest 
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European contest with arms in our hands, and it must alwa 3 
occupy in history the position of a turning-point in the whglg 
attitude and behaviour of England on the question of army m 

ment, while, many as have been the popular ferments since, nong 
has approached that which broke out when the reports, true op 
false, of the mismanagement of affairs in the winter of 1854-55 
arrived. It is with this particular period that Mr. Kinglake deal 


.in the present volume. 


It is needless to say to any one who has read the first five volumes 
of the Invasion of the Crimea, or who has read or heard anything 
about them, that the book is in the main nothing more than 
a long exculpation of Lord Raglan from the charges brought 
against him, and, more than that, from the charge of being in 
any way responsible for the sufferings of the troops. What 
however, strikes us as somewhat novel in this sixth volume 
of Mr. Kinglake’s work, is a certain deficiency of detail which, 
if not wholly unexpected, is remarkable enough in comparison 
with the elaborate minuteness of certain earlier chapters and 
volumes. The book before us is a big book, but it is curious, 
when one reads it attentively, to find in how small a compass the 
facts of positive information go, The author who gave us elabo- 
rately descriptive accounts of the exact position of every man 
(almost) at the battle of the Alma passes over the subject of the 
hurricane of November 14, tempting enough to a picturesque 
writer, in eight pages. In much else of the work we find a certain 
determination to talk “about it and about it” rather than a deter- 
mination to give us “it ” itself. Mr. Kinglake is bitterly angry with 
the Zimes for its garrulous invectives, and he seems to think it is 
part of his duty to make up for these by equally garrulous apologies 
at this distance of time. A great deal of the book, too, is vitiated 
by his old and apparently incurable habit of endeavouring enfoncer 
les portes ouvertes. He undertakes, for instance, to give an account 
of the arrangements, or rather the lack of arrangements, for war 
administration in England, which brought about the “ winter 
troubles.” It is quite right that he should do so. But, instead of 
making a frank acknowledgment that, while the navy had been 
almost constantly in active work, and from the nature of things 
was worked on the principle of individual responsibility and 
almost autocracy, the army had only spasmodic exercise, and was 
so graded that the responsibility of any single act was divided 
among a hundred different officers and functionaries, Mr. Kinglake 
has drawn up an elaborate picture of a Satanic conflict between 
the “personal king” and the “State king”—the former being 
allowed to exercise a constant and fatal influence on the army, and 
none on the navy. There is no student of English history—we 
might say no reader of Roderick Random—but knows the ar- 
gument to be worthless, There were times when the navy 
was in the highest disorganization; but the inexorable fact 
of a ship being a world to itself, and out of the reach 
of control for months or years, determined the general efficiency 
of the English fleet. Whenever a capable oflicer was, in re 
lation to the )ind-unit, the army, in the position in which 
the captain wi; to the sea-unit, the ship, then things went 
well. Mr. Kin slake is indeed bound to admit the existence of 
Wellington, who, according to him, succeeded in baffling the 
baneful influence of the “ personal king.” We confess that we had 
thought that Wellington's chief difficulties were with what Mr. 
Kinglake calls the “ State king ”—that is to say, the Ministry. But 
this is a detail. Wellington, we say, is taken account of, but of 
Marlborough, Peterborough, Wolfe, we hear nothing. Nobody 
who knows anything about the subject denies that the complica- 
tion and rivalry of the various offices and persons having the con- 
trol of the army was, under the old system, nearly as bad asit 
could be; but nobody who knows anything about the subject can 
fail to see that the reason of the inferiority of army to navy 
organization is to be found partly in the simple fact already 
mentioned, partly in the simpler fact still that Great Britain is 
an island. France was usually unsuccessful with her navy, generally 
successful with her army. Will Mr. Kinglake tell us that a 
personal king usually interfered with the French marine and left 
the French land service alone? He has given so much space to 
raising this bogie of personal rule, and to describing its horrid 
features and practices, that we have been obliged to take note ofit; 
but it has, of course, but little to do with the real subject of the 
book. The simple facts are that England had not waged a Euro- 
pean war for forty years, and that unwise economy had cut down 
the military establishment, which establishment had never been 
fully or properly organized. An immense strain was therefore 
suddenly thrown on hands not strong enough to bear it, and the 
result was inevitable. 

The questions with which Mr. Kinglake deals in this volume 
may be said to be the responsibility of Lord Raglan for the 
sutierings of the army, the conduct of the Times in relation to those 
sufferings, the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle, and the conduct 
of Lord Panmure. Incidentally, of course, a certain narrative 0 
facts is given, including a sketch of the condition of the French as 
well as of the English forces, and, in particular, an account of the 
accomplishments of Miss Nightingale. But the bulk of the volume 
is a disquisition rather than a history. All the points we have 
noticed are indeed of no little importance, especially the second, 


| because it involves the famous and much-vexed question of War 


Correspondents and of tie limits of newspaper comment. 

them, perhaps, may deserve a little attention here. With regard 
to Lord Raglan, Mr. Kinglake has, in the main, proved his poiit, 
if indeed ee to be proved. That Lord Raglan was untiring 
in asking for 


supplies which never came, or came only so late 
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to be useless, or lay at Balaklava because transport was im- 
possible ; that on his own responsibility he managed to obviate a 
good deal of the evil thus caused ; that he was constant in his in- 

ction of the camp and unsparing of himself in every way, Mr. 

inglake has abundantly shown. But perhaps this does not 
quite exhaust the matter. Mr. Kinglake makes a great, though 
‘not too great, point out of the hopeless numerical insufficiency 
of the English forces for the tasks they had to perform, and the 
unequal distribution of labour between them and their allies. He 
admits that an ideal commander would perhaps have said to his 
French colleague, “ This must not go on any longer,” and have 
stood to it at any price. But he lays great stress on the helpless- 
ness of Lord Raglan’s position. When the English General 
threatened withdrawal, Marshal Canrobert is reported to have said, 
“ Milord, vous ne le pouvez pas,” and Mr. Kinglake thinks that 
this expressed the literal fact. But is not a general to blame for 
‘allowing himself to get into such a position? Mr, Kinglake is 
ready again. He tells us that it was the fault, partly of the 
French and partly of the Engineers. The latter said positively that 
Sebastopol would be Lord Raglan’sat theend of October, and therefore 
he postponed the conversion of the track between Balaclava and the 
front into something like a traversable road. We must ask again, 
‘Is not a general to blame for taking for granted the promise of his 
subordinates, and for not preparing for the failure of that promise? 
Lastly, though Mr. Kinglake has amply cleared Lord Raglan from 
the charge of wilfully ignoring the state of the camp, and has 
proved that he did all he could to provide necessaries, has he 

roved that he saw that these necessaries were applied properly ? 
We think not. When we are told that a regiment received an 
order for so many blankets on such a day and did not fetch them 
till so many days after, we cannot help asking, did Lord Raglan 
know this? If he did not, why did he not? Ifhe did, why was 
not the colonel of that regiment reprimanded? No doubt there 
was a deplorable absence of hands; but Mr. Kinglake’s own eulogy 
of Messrs. Tower and Egerton shows with how very small a num- 
ber of hands an immense amount of transport work could be done, 
even in the slough of despond which lay between the English 
forces and the sea. We need not say that it is no intention of 
‘ours to get up a case against Lord Raglan. But it is possible to 
‘be too thoroughgoing in defence as well as in blame, and the 
result of the one excess is generally the other. Mr, Kinglake has 
certainly been unjust to the Duke of Newcastle in his anxiety to 
clear his hero. In the absence of definite evidence to the contrary, 
is it not, to say the least, fair to conclude that some such doubts 
as those which we have here expressed had crossed the Minister's 
mind, and that he was at least not absolutely hectored into losing 
some of his confidence in Lord Raglan by the furious language of 
the Zimes? Mr. Kinglake is also very severe on Lord Panmure, 
and here we have little to say against his severity. The despatch 
and the private letter of the 12th of February, which Mr. King- 
lake gives, form perhaps, when taken together, as discreditable a 
document as can be found in the history of any English Minister. 
Indeed the phrase might be extended. We might say that, with 
the possible exception of the conduct of the present Government 
to Sir Bartle Frere, the whole conduct of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government to Lord Raglan deserves a similar description. 

One point remains, and that is one of not the least inaportance. 
Mr. Kinglake is unsparing in his denunciation of the conduct of 
the Zimes at this juncture. We are not disposed to approve that 
conduct, but we think that Mr. Kinglake has imported a good deal 
too much of the personal element into the mutter. The personal 
idiosyncrasies of editors and leader-writers may possibly be suit- 
able subjects for writers in Society papers to occupy themselves 
upon, but the historian would probably be well advised if he let 
them alone. It seems to us, moreover, that Mr. Kinglake has 
somewhat confused two points of very different nature, the 
advisableness of publishing indiscriminate news from the seat of 
war and the advisableness of commenting freely upon the conduct 
of afiairs, As to the former, there can be no doubt that 
in the infancy of War Correspondence the opportunities of the 
Correspondent were (more out of thoughtlessuess and inexperience 
than anything else) grossly abused. It is to be hoped that the 
very rawest tiro, promoted from reportership to the status of Cor- 
respondent, would hardly nowadays describe the exact position of 
& powder-magazine in a letter which was certain to be read at the 
enemy's head-quarters. These indiscretions have been put a stop 
to, partly by the greater expertness of newspaper Correspondents 
themselves, partly by the strong hand which generals, even 
English generals, have at last exerted themselves to keep upon the 
dangerous inmates of their camps. But this question and the 
question of the attacks of the Ztmes on Lord Raglan and his staff 
are two very different questions. Those attacks were, there is no 
doubt, in the very worst taste. In those days good taste was 
Something of a new comer in the rough-and-ready fights of English 
parties and the English press. The 7%mes' articles would have been 
considered moderate in the days of Cobbett or of Sterling ; they seem 
excessive in our own. But, given the supposition that the editor 
and conductors of the Times really thought that there was mis- 
Management at head-quarters in the Crimea (and, whether they 
Were right or wrong, there certainly was some colour for that sup- 
pedon), their conduct, if somewhat wanting iu moderation and 

lance, certainly seems to be excusable enough. Besides, is Mr. 
Kinglake, who charges all the defects of our army aduwinistration 
ou the “personal king” and the “ monarchical system,” in a 
position to sneer at those who charged these delects on the “ aris- 
tocracy” ? We really think it is a case of Catiline and Cethegus. 


It can hardly be necessary to say that this volume is too fre« 
quently disfigured by the irritating mannerisms which Mr. King- 
lake has made his own. The management of the Times is always 
“the Great Company,” Miss Nightingale is the “ Lady-in-Chief,” 
her official opponents are “the males,” and the phrases are repeated 
until we wish that “the Great Company,” and the “ Lady-in-Chief,” 
and “the males,” and “ our people,” and all the rest of it, were at 
the bottom of the Euxine. But, despite of this, despite of the un- 
due prodigality of argument and scantiness of fact to which we 
have referred, there are not wanting traces of the old charm of 
Eothen and the old vigour of the history of the Deux Décembre. 
We sincerely pity anybody who goes to Mr. Kinglake for his 
opinions, and we cannot say that anybody who goes to him for 
his facts will find them without some trouble; but the book at 
any rate is sufficiently differentiated from the crowd of books to 
be respectfully greeted. 


MRS. GROTE.* 


bd EASTLAKE rightly calls her short account of Mrs. 
Grote a Sketch, and not a Life, All the material parts of Mrs. 
Grote’s history are recorded by herself in the Life of her husband. 
She had nevertheless considered, after his death, the question 
whether it was desirable that she should have a biography of her 
own; but she recognized the “futility of all attempts to prolong the 
memory of individuals . for more than a few years after 
their disappearance from the scene. Thus, while Ido not abso- 
lutely forbid the effort, I repeat my persuasion of its inutility.” 
Lady Eastlake is well advised in attempting, if not to per- 
petuate the memory of her friend, at least to recall her to 
the recollection of those who knew her in her later years, 
and to furnish another generation with materials for appre- 
ciating the justice of a familiar social tradition, By cireum- 
stances, by personal and intellectual sympathy, and by tried 
literary ability, Lady Eastlake is well qualitied for the task 
which she has undertaken. Even if the subject of her little 
book had been an imaginary character, it would have been worth 
while to describe a personage so remarkable and so true to 
nature. Lady Eastlake, while she admits that Mrs. Grote had no 

retension to genius, somewhat inconsistently compares her to 

me, de Sévigné and Mme. de Staél, who were both eminent and 
original writers, It is possible that Mrs. Grote may have been as 
brilliant as either of them in conversation, but one of them wrote 
the celebrated Letters, and the other wrote Germany and Corinne. 
Of the later and better known of the two famous Frenchwomen, 
Mme. de Staél “ had literally a passion for talk, especially her 
own.” Mrs. Grote, on the other hand, was a good listener, and, 
unlike Mme. de Staél, she had a strong sense of humour. 
“ The English lady came into society as much to hearken 
as to be heard, and she listened to all worthy of attention, 
and especially to her own husband, Knowing what she could 
say if she would, her thoughtful silence kecame a compli- 
ment of the highest order.” Her affectionate and sincere 
acknowledgment of Mr, Grote’s superiority was one of the 
most attractive elements in her character. “I live,” she onee 
wrote, “ with one so.much my master, that the true feeling of 
conceit is etlectually stopped out.” The possession of rare prac- 
tical gifts in which her husband was wholly deticient never 
tempted her into a false estimate of the comparative rank of their 
respective qualities. The subordination of the executive caste to 
the contemplative hierarchy was as willingly recognized by Mrs. 
Grote as-by a disciple of Brahminical teachers or of Plato. Mrs. 
Grote herself had considerable literary powers and large attain- 
ments. In her earlier married life she acquired some knowledge 
of the logical and metaphysical studies to which her husband and 
his friends were at that time devoted. The strength of her attach- 
ment to him was proved by a severe test; for Mr. Grote, both 
during their engagement and after her marriage, “set her themes 
on various subjects, and gave her books to read of which he re- 
quired her to send him a digest.” On her part, as Lady Eastlake 
neatly remarks, “ she fashioned, mounted, framed, and glazed him.” 
“She would always have been deep enough and more than brilliant 
enough for society, but without her he would have remained 
socially aud in a publicly literary sense almost unknown. ‘ Mill 
the elder,’ she would say, ‘ had seized him at the most enthusiastic 
time of life, and narrowed him under the plea of emancipating 
him.’ His prejudices against rank and against society were 
strong, and she spent her life in dissipating them.” She gave Mill 
and his associates the expressive, though vague, nickname on 
“the Brangles,” and she summarized their subjects as “ the 
quantification of the predicate ” and the “ unconceivability of the 
opposite.” She probably went so far as to understand the 
meaniog of both terms, and then to satisfy herself that they did 
not conce:u her , but she was not disposed to shrink from serious 
studies. Among -be friends of her maturer life John Mill and 
Tocqueville were the nearest 1u political economy she took a 
special interest, always connecting the theory of the science with 
her own experience of practical and rural life. While she was 
still comparatively young she had corresponded on the subject with 
Jean Baptiste Say. li may have been curious, as Lady Eastlake 
says, ‘‘to observe a woman in the zenith of youth and beauty 
analysing the process and exposing the demerits of our system of 
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grand juries”; but, on the whole, the judgment of the cleverest 
woman on judiciary arrangements cannot have been extraordinarily 
valuable. 

As Mrs. Grote’s eulogist says little or nothing of her literary 
taste, it may be assumed that she cared less for poetry, or even for 


the form of prose compusition, than for other arts. Her Life of 


Ary Scheffer records her interest in painting; and it seems that 
her knowledge of music was still more accurate and profound. 
In extreme age she still practised music herself, and she always 
cultivated the society of musicians. She was perhaps fortunate in 
her indifference to literary finish, as she corrected all the proofs of 
the voluminous JZistory of Greece. No modern work of equal 
importance and celebrity is so deficient in grace of expression. 
The experience of posterity will show whether substantive excel- 
lence is capable of preserving an instructive book in the absence 
of style. Mme. de Sévigné would have been incapable of 
writing, and perhaps of reading, a page of such a work. 
Fortunately a correct ear for verse or tor prose is not in- 
dispensable to good conversation; and there is but one opinion 
among those who had the opportunity of judging as to Mrs. 
Grote’s social brilliancy. er intellectual activity was supported 
and stimulated by a temperament which in her youth displayed 
itself in the form of high animal spirits. There can be few, though 
Lady Eastlake says that there are still some, ‘who remember the 
beautiful and enthusiastic young woman, with the neat foot and 
ankle, who was ‘up to everything ’—playing, singing, drawing, 
dancing, riding, and driving, no less than joking, quizzing, mimick- 


ing, and flirting; though all in perfect innocence and gaiety of | 
heart, far removed from the ‘fast’ freedoms that have obtained in | 
Mr. Grote’s themes and digests of abstruse books | 


the present day.” 


failed to subdue her happy elasticity of nature. The same vital 


energy explains in some degree the skill and industry with which | 


dissipating his prejudices against rank and society. She was alsg 
less indifferent than her husband to money, though they haq 
always a sufficient income. In her Life of Grote she shows that, 
after half a lifetime, she still felt a kindly irritation against the 
perverse obstinacy with which he refused to pay attention to one 
of her rich relations. Affection, combined with discernment of 
character, is always clear-sighted, though persons who are born with. 
out knowledge of human nature are blind to the faults of those 
whom they love. Mr. Grote, in his own case, “ mistook frajj 
reason for stoical principle.” “Her forte was her insight into 
character, and she enjoyed the curious mixture of stern repub- 
licanism and shrinking fastidiousness in his. ‘ Burning,’ she 
would say, ‘with desire to seo all his fellow-creatures equal, 
yet not able to exchange a word with a common vulgar map 
without disgust.’” Mrs. Grote “would have accepted the offered 
peerage without hesitation, though no one more thoroughly appre. 
ciated his refusal of it, or enjoyed the naive reason principally 
given.” Romantic and disinterested men ought to consider the 
feelings of their wives before they decline 14 and honour which 
women are almost certain to appreciate. It is true that a peerage 
could not be indispensable to the happiness of a famous man and @ 
celebrated woman living in the best society of England ; but the 
gold suggests the fitness of the guinea stamp which officially in- 
dicates its value. 

It is to be regretted that Lady Eastlake has not been able to 
enrich her book with letters from Mrs. Grote, or from her numer- 
ous correspondents. The less interesting part of the volume con- 
tains a few letters to M. and Mme. Léon Faucher, who, after 
Tocqueville, were among the most intimate of their friends ip 
France. Discussions of bygone French politics are intrinsicall 
tiresome; and M. Faucher’s reputation is already obsolete. Bo 
Mr. and Mrs. Grote considered France as a second country or 


she managed her household and her husband's affairs. “She knew | home; and they consequently entered with cordial interest into 
how everything should be done, from the darning of a sock the struggles of Republicans against the constitutional Govern- 


to the building of a house.” When she removed to her latest 


residence in Surrey the neighbours thought “that so learned a | to the second Empire. 
lady would be above knowing what went on in her own establish- | 


ment. ‘You are much mistaken,’ said one better informed. ‘ Mrs. 


Grote will know when a hoop is off a pail in her back-kitchen.’” | 


One invaluable quality, if it ought not rather to be called freedom 
from one defect, contributed at the same time to her administrative 
efficiency and to her social success. Entirely exempt from shyness, 
she could deal naturally and pleasantly with her equals and with 


those of a humbler class, No other gift conduces more directly to | 


ease in conversation and in business. One compensation for ad- 


vancing years frequently consists in diminution of shyness, as ex- | 
perience teaches men or women that they are not habitual objects | 
of critical observation. Mrs. Grote appears to have begun where less | 


healthy constituted minds scarcely rest after long effort and reflection. 


Her manner was, as Lady Eastlake admits, on first acquaintance | 


rather repelling than attractive; but an external show of hard- 
ess soon ceased to conceal her natural gentleness and generosity. 
Of two epithets which are etymologically akin while they have 
incompatible meanings, she might be called womanly, but never 
womanish. A little boy, eighty years younger than herself, 
hearing some one talk of friends, said,“I have got a friend. 
It’s Mrs. Grote.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Grote bad, as Lady Eastlake observes, the 
good fortune to belong to the wealthier section of the upper middle 
class. ler mother, of the Hertfordshire family of Hale, was 
married at sixteen; and “to this early marriage, and the large 
family which ensued, Mrs. Grote ascribes the totally uninteresting 
and undeveloped character of ber mother.” Her father, Mr. 
Lewin, a retired East Indian of easy fortune, had seen more of the 
world, having lived both in French and in English society. The 
tastes and morals of the time are curiously illustrated by his re- 
lations with Mme. Grand, on whom he settled an annuity, which 
she continued to draw when she had become Princess Talleyrand. 
Mr. Grote’s Republican opinions, in which his wife never shared, 
perhaps rather facilitated than impeded her social career, and 
added piquancy to her success. Iis distinguished appearance and 
the courtly dignity of his manner would have well become a high- 
born Republican of the Commonwealth, though his doctrines 
were coloured by the French Revolution, and by the pedantic 
democracy of James Mill, In his later years he perhaps un- 
consciously felt the influence of his own position and of the 


country in which he lived. At all times he was a logical | 
and not a sentimental politician; and consequently he inclined | 
during the American Civil War, which caused the last great | 
controversy of his time, to the Southern States, on the ground | 
that secession was a constitutional right. Mrs. Grote has described | 


with force and humour in her biography of her husband their joint 
enjoyment of his first election for the City of London, and the 
formation and gradual decline of the party of philosophical Radicals 
of whom he might be considered the leader. When their number 
was reduced to two or three, Mr. Grote retired from the House of 
Commons, where, notwithstanding his growing political isolation, 
he had always been respected. He owed to the sympathetic 
sagacity of his wife the impulse which urged him to substitute 
for political activity a new and more congenial career. The only 
relic of his brief Parliamentary experience which he took with him 
into his historical enterprise was his whimsical passion for the 
Ballot in Athens asin England. Many of his readers have been 
amused by his characteristic enthusiasm for the system which in 
ancient Greece was employed without special motive as a of 


0 
machines of Grote spent her life in 


ment of Louis Philippe, and the hostility of both parties 
It seems that they had also cultivated 
a feeling of enmity to the First Napoleon so vehement that 
they judged of others by their estimate of the great con- 
queror and despot. Mrs. Grote’s political opinions and pre 


| judices may conveniently be forgotten. Though not a Repub 
lican, she was a utilitarian Liberal; and her character and 


merits would have been little affected if she had happened to 
be an orthodox Tory. ‘It was scarcely worth while to record her 
wish that the Turks should be expelled bag and baggage from 
Europe. The steady pressure which she exercised on the opinions 
of her husband, without interruption or relaxation of her res 
and sympathy, is more characteristic and more admirable 

any political dogma which she could have propounded. The 
truths which such women as Mrs. Grote inculcate are of less 
public, though not necessarily of less general, application. The 
propositions which Lady Eastlake has selected for quotation are 
uot perhaps profound or original. Mrs. Grote, it seems, exhorted 
her younger friends to keep their engagements, and advised them 
to cultivate a taste for simple pleasures. Similar doctrines are 
illustrated by story-books, and even circulated in copy-books ; but 
thoughtful and wise women contrive to change languid ac- 
quiescence into practical conviction. Mrs. Grote was too active 
in mind and too witty to confine herself to ordinary common- 
places. She also taught in the form of paradox and with the 
aid of humorous illustration domestic and social maxims which 
were worth many essays on politics and political economy. 
Women of equal capacity probably survive her, but they are few, 
and they are not easy to meet with. 


ANECDOTES OF PARLIAMENT.* 


Ferner the hundreds of old stories, called by courtesy 
anecdotes, which Mr. Jennings has strung together in the 
volume before us, few of his readers will fail to find something 
that had escaped their notice, or had, at all events, slipped their 
memory. Thus, for instance, we are ready to confess that, though 
the following incident is narrated by Walter Scott, we had 
not remembered its occurrence among the peculiar humours of a 
famous historical episode :— 

The copy of the treaty of Union between England and Scotland was re- 
gistered by the Scottish Parliament on the 25th of March, 1707, and on the 
22nd of April the Parliament of Scotland adjourned for ever. Seatield, the 
Chancellor, on an occasion which every Scotsman ought to have considered 
as a melancholy one, behaved himself with brutal levity, and said that 
“there was an end of an auld sang.” 

Now it is quite possible that at the time a little cynicism 
may not have seemed altogether out of place after the melo- 
dramatic gush of such prophetic lamentations as that of Lord 
Belhaven ; and every one knows that there are features in Scottish 
Parliamentary history which in some measure excuse the contemp- 
tuous tone of this farewell. But our reason for quoting the story 
is the contrast suggested by it with the sentiment which pervades, 
and must indeed have dictated, Mr. Jennings's collection. What- 
ever Englishmen, Scotchmen, and even Irishmen may at the pre- 
sent day think or say about their Imperial Parliament, they rarely 
affect to despise it as an institution. We may shake our heads, or 
in impassioned moments even our fists, at it; we may reprobate it 


* An Anecdotical History of the British Parliament, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. Compiled from authentic sources by George 
Henry Jennings. Horace Cox. 1880. 
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even after we have reformed it; we may denounce its degradation, 
or deplore its decline; but we rarely pretend to have lost our in- 
terest in it, or are able to listen with perfect indifference to the 
faintest echoes of its least adequate utterances. So, too, it would 
be sheer affectation to deny the fascination exercised by the Anec- 
dotal History of Parliament now in our hands, put together as it 
is by a judicious paste-brush and an experienced pair of scissors. 
In order to distinguish it from a successful earlier publication in 
which he took part, Mr. Jennings has given his present volume a 
rather grand name, and has prefixed to his text a rather solemn 
preface. Yet in truth his wine needed no bush; we all know it, 
and we all like it—some of us, if the truth may be told, not the 
Jess for not being watered down witli too transparently educa- 
tional a purpose. 

Of such a purpose Mr. Jennings may on the whole be fairly 
acquitted, notwithstanding the intention of instruction which 
seems to lurk in the title of his introductory section (‘‘ Rise and 

ess of Parliamentary Institutions”), and notwithstanding 
occasional quotations from grave authorities such as “ the learned 
and careful work of Professor Stubbs,” who will, we trust, feel 
duly impressed by the compliment. At the same time, even 
though, as the preface sententiously puts it, “anecdotes of a 
humorous nature” may be thought by some to “occur in the 
book to an extent not to have been anticipated,” and though its 
arrangement is in certain respects still more open to criticism, Mr. 
Jennings is in a position to urge the sufficient counterplea that 
his compilation will prove useful to many and agreeable to more. 
Its clear headings and copious index well adapt it for furnishing 
prompt and pointed illustrations to students of Hallam or May; 
while, on the other hand, it would be idle to quarrel with the 
collector for having grouped the principal series of his anecdotes 
after the fashion which will most generally commend itself to 
his public. For one person who would care to trace con- 
secutively by means of a succession of striking anecdotes, 


say, the progress of the relations between the Houses of 
lords and Commons, there are scores who prefer to find | 
within the compass of a few pages the best known among the | 
wise, witty, or untender sayings of Lord Palmerston or Lord | 
Beaconsfield. Moreover, ina third part, consisting of “ Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes,” Mr. Jennings has at least attempted a more systematic 
classification of his surplus materials, carrying on the “ anecdotal 
history ” of elections, for instance, from the days of Henry VI. to 
the year 1880—which has assuredly done its part towards furnish- 
ing further materials for a new edition. Had he only more fre- | 
quently,and more precisely than he has thought necessary, referred 
to the sources of his quotations, his anthology would deserve a 
e on the reference-shelves of many public as well as private 
ibraries. As it is, the book is one which, asa publisher's “ extract ” 
might say, no active member of a University Union, and no 
new member of Parliament insufficiently versed in Hansard, 
ought to be without. Mr. Jennings is a judicious as well as an 
accurate transcriber. He eschews all encumbering verbiage, nor 
have we anywhere noticed that he misses the point of a story or 
the gist of a quotation. The printer, we hope, is responsible for 
the puzzling statement, cited trom the elder D'Israeli, that “as | 
yet uncrowned, on the day on which Charles I. first addressed , 
the Lords and Commons (June 18, 1625), he wore his crown, 
and veiled it at the opening and on the close of his speech 
—a circumstance to which,” naturally enough, “the Par- 
liament had not been accustomed.” By a less subtle mis- 
int elsewhere, Algernon Sidney, who was executed in 1683, 
is made to date the decay of Parliamentary sovereignty in 
Germany from Charles VI., who assumed the Imperial crown 
in 1711. The quotation is indeed from a reprint of 1744, 
but ‘the observation as it stands is meaningless as applied 
to Charles VI., while it would be in a measure intelligible in 
the case of Charles V., or of Charles IV. With regard, by 
the by, to the former of the passages just referred to, one 
would be glad to learn whether the author is correct in ap- 
aca implying that the opening by prayer of a sitting of the 
Lords was regarded as a novelty in the year 1625; at the open- 
ing of the Session, prayer had of course long been used. 
Frequently in the course of this volume, a note would have added 
to the interest of a passage. Thus Mr. Jennings states that 
“the Long Parliament of Charles II. derived its name of ‘ pen- 
flouary ’ from the fact that many of its members were in the habit 
of receiving bribes from the King and the Ministers”; and that “ it 
has also been discovered that some of them” (the “ members,” we | 
presume, though the “ Ministers ” might also put in a claim) “ were 
inthe pay of the Court of France.” Neither the fact nor the dis- 
Covery admits of contradiction; but the particular origin of the 
nickname seems to have been the system of corruption perfected by 
Danby, which, as Macaulay says, grew into the bribing of every man 
Who had a vote. According to Evelyn (under date of January 15th, 
1679), “the Long Parliament, which had sat ever since the 
uration, was dissolv’d by persuasion of the Lord Treasurer, 
tho’ divers of them were believ'd to be his pensioners.” Again, Mr. 
ennings correctly states that “ the last time on which the power 
to reject Bills was exercised by the sovereign was in 1707, when 
ueeu Anne refused her assent to a Bill for settling the militia in 
tland.” But it might have been added that in 1844 the 
St. Asaph and Bangor Diocese Bill was withdrawn from the House 
of Lords after an authoritative statement that the royal assent to 


it would be withheld. 
For its main —— however, this collection of anecdotes is 
“sentially complete; and instead of dwelling upon omissions 


such as were virtually inevitable, we prefer to regard it under 
what seems to us one of its most attractive aspects. Of course 
we must do this at the risk of betraying the more or less 
dislocated condition of mind likely to ensue upon the continuous 
perusal of a volume of about five hundred Pages, which ranges 
from the wit of Sir Thomas More to the wit of Mr. Bernal Osborne. 
Inasmuch, by the by, as the last-named politician receives the 
distinction of being taken out of the list of “ minor celebrities” to 
which are relegated the evanescent brilliancy of Single-S 
Hamilton and the too solid worth of Sir John Barnard, he is rather 
hardly treated in being cited under the not very felicitous sobriquet 
of “ The Stormy Petrel of Debate,” and in being allowed only a 
single extract. We well remember listening to the speech from 
which this extract was taken, and which, whether extraneously 
inspired or not, was indisputably one of the few luminous con- 
tributions of British Parliamentary eloquence to the now for- 
gotten history of the Schleswig-Holstein question. But to come 
to more recent times. It is entertaining as well as instructive to 
be reminded by Mr. Jennings’s anecdotes how little of novelty 
there isin some of the newest Parliamentary experiences. Any 
member of the House of Lords, for instance, who has recently 
been frightened by the impassioned @ priort reasoning of Mr. 
W. E. Forster, may take comfort from the observation that differ- 
ences between the two Houses have occurred before now, and 
before now have passed away. In the year 1698 (N.S.) the 
House of Commons expelled one of its members for making false 
endorsements on Exchequer Bills, and passed a Bill for seizure of his 
estate. Yet, though theculprit had himself acknowledged the fact,the 
Lords, when the Bill was sent up to them, were not satisfied of his 
guilt. They accordingly discharged him from the Tower, to which he 
was in due course recommitted by the Commons, This illustration 
of the traditional jealousy between the two Houses is wanting in 

oint, in so far as the end of the story is unknown. Such is not, 

owever, the case with regard to a more violent collision between 
the Lords and Commons, which was narrated by the late Speaker 
of the House of Commons to a Committee :— 

In 1772 Mr. Burke complained bitterly that he had been kept three hours 
waiting at the door of the Lords with a Bill sent up from the Commons. 
The Commons were so indignant at this treatment of one of their number 
that, shortly afterwards, when a Bill was brought down from the Lords to- 
impose a bounty on corn, the House rejected it by a unanimous vote. The 
Speaker then tossed it across the table on the floor, and a number of mem- 
bers rushed forward and kicked it out of the House. 


This was only the climax of a series of indecent conflicts described 
by Sir T. Erskine May, in the course of which members of the 
House of Commons had been hooted from the Bar of the House 
of Lords, and members of the latter had been driven in revenge 
out of the doors of the former. Students of our constitutional 
history hardly need to be reminded that in the essential matter of 
the balance of power the House of Commons had long before this 
established its preponderance. But, just as the spirit of the Lords 
survived the ascendency of their House, so the self-consciousness 
of the Commons had been haud tmpar congressué before it actually 
gained the victory. We cannot help quoting from Mr. Jennings 
a note of Speaker Onslow (the third of that name) as to an 
occurrence belonging to the olficial days of his uncle :— 


When the Speaker, Sir Richard Onslow, went up with the House to 
demand justice against Dr. Sacheverell (1710), as the mace was going into 
the House of Lords before the Speaker the Black Rod endeavoured to 
hinder it by putting his black rod across the door; on which the Speaker 
said, “If he did not immediately take away the black rod he 
would return to the House of Commons.” The Black Rod de- 
sired him to stay a little, and he would acquaint the Lords. 
The door was shut, and Mr. Speaker and the House staid without. After 
a little time the door was opened, and Mr. Speaker with the mace went in. 
As Mr. Speaker was going to the bar, the Black Rod attempted to inter- 
pose himself between the Speaker and the mace; upon which the Speaker 
said aloud, “ My lords, if you do not immediately order your Black Rod to 
go away, I will immediately return to the House of Commons.” Then Lord 
Chancellor Cowper directed the Black Rod to go from thence. Then Mr. 
Speaker, with the mace, went up to the bar. The Black Rod was then ordered 
to bring the prisoner, and was going to put him on the right hand of Mr. 
Speaker, who upon that said, “1f youdon’t order the Black Rod to go with 


| the prisoner on the left hand of me, at some distance, I will return to the 


House of Commons.” Upon which the Lord Chancellor directed the Black 
Rod so to do, and then Mr. Speaker demanded the judgment, and the Lord 
— accordingly pronounced sentence upon the prisoner, kneeling at 
the bar. 

The tone and temper of the Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons, it may be observed, have naturally at different times reflected 
the situation of Parliamentary affairs with tolerable faithfulness. 
On the whole, the list of Speakers is one to which the lovers of 
Parliamentary government may well look with satisfaction. It is 
disgraced by few examples of subserviency to a despotic throne 
comparable to the conduct of Finch, and is polluted by no second 
instance of “a callous heart and brazen forehead” like those of 
Sir John Trevor, who put to the House the question of a vote of 
censure upon himself. A noticeable incident, by the way, in the 
history of the Speakership is the refusal of Charles II. in 1679 to 
accept the Speaker chosen by the House of Commons, and the 
ultimate submission of the House to this refusal. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that the dignity of the House was saved by a 
short prorogation, at the close of which the Opposition themselves 
proposed a new name. With all his insolence, Charles II. usually 
contrived not to go too far in thwarting any of his Parliaments; 
and in this instance, as Ranke points out, it was worth the while 


' of the new majority to break with the traditions of the old. 


Mr. Jennings’s specimens of Parliamentary eloquence are of 
course mostly taken from periods subsequent to the Stuart reigns, 
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Gough, under the circumstances of his compilation, he has distri- 


buted his extracts far more eveniy than could have been expected, , 
and has wisely abstained from swelling his volume by too copious 
@ selection of specimens from the oratory of these latterdays. A 
collection furnishing sufficient materials for a reasonably fair com- 
tive estimate of the Parliamentary speaking of different 
iods would indeed be worth making; but the difficulties in 
way of any such attempt are perhaps insurmountable. 
Thus we may personally feel inclined to agree with “the chief 
orator of the Gaited States, Daniel Webster, that the finest 
bursts of Parliamentary eloquence on record are to be found in 
the debates of the Parliament in the reign of Charles I.” But 
do the actual relics of those debates, and the way in which 
they were preserved, entitle us to form a more than con- 
ural estimate of the power and effectiveness of those who 
took part in them, or even of their leading spirit, Pym him- 
self? Again, is there enough rea! evidence extant to justify 
the opinion of Lord Brougham and others that in Bolingbroke 
British Parliamentary eloquence reached its height? Even 
in the case of Chatham and his contemporaries it is a familiar 
fact that the reported speeches ditfered very notably from those de- 
livered by them. Mr. Jennings has at all events done his best to 
take away from the vagueness and indistinctness which are too 
often allowed to hang round the Parliamentary heroes of the past. 
There were lively as well as important debates before Fox and 
Pitt. There were wags even in the Long Parliament, whose very 
Speaker Lenthal was known on one occasion to have hazarded a 
oy Trifles like these do not make up history; but they are 
worth keeping alive all the same. Mr. Jennings deserves thanks 
for something besides the good things which he has brought to- 
ther between his covers; yet even these, old as they mostly are, 
not come amiss in the present decline of wit and humour at 
Westminster. We will conclude with one of the best of them— 
Sheridan’s of course :— 

Lord Eldon left an anecdote-book in manuscript, in which he noted the 
following:—During the debates on the India Bill, at which period John 
Robinson was Secretary to the Treasurv, Sheridan, on one evening when 
Fox’s majorities were decreasing, said, “ Mr. Speaker, this is not at all to 
be wondered at, when a member is employed to corrupt everybody in order 
to obtain votes.” Upon this there was a great outcry made by almost 
everybody in the House. “Who is it? Name him! Name him!” 
“ Sir,” said Sheridan to the Speaker, “ I shall not name the person. It is 
an unpleasant and invidious thing to do so, and therefore I shall not name 
him. But don’t suppose, sir, that I abstain because there is any difficulty 
in naming him; I could do that, sir, as soon as you could say Jack 
Robinson.’ 


JOHNNY LUDLOW.* 


ML. HENRY WOOD'S short stories are certainly a great 
deal better than her novels in three volumes. Were she to 
consult her reputation, we are confident that she would do well if 
she henceforth never wrote a tale that could not be read from 
beginning to end over a cup of tea. In giving her this advice we 
are acting with little to our own convenience. One long 
story gives the reviewer much less trouble than a collection of short 
ones. Our chief trouble with a new novel is to get into our head 
a fairly clear notion of the different characters. When we have 
succeeded in this, we look upon our task as at least half done. 
It is not quite so easy a matter as at first sight may appear. In 
the first place, our writers of fiction, having, we suppose, exhausted 
all the simpler combinations, are forced to seek for an appearance 
of novelty in the most complicated plots. The lineage of a modern 
hero is as puzzling to understand as even the family tree of some 
baronet aun father was certainly Lord Mayor of London and 
whose remoter ancestor has been proved to be a Plantagenet. Then | 
the heroine is often unreasonable enough to have alineage of her own. 
When the difficulties of ancestry have been at length mastered, 
there are the further complications produced by the old family 
lawyers, who have made some most unlawyerlike wills. However, 
jence carries us through most things. Sermons do come to an 
end,and plots of novelsare at last understood. Itis averydifferent 
matter, however, when, as in the case of the book before us, we have 
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ton family, and learn all about old Ashton, and his son 
Robert the farmer, and Charles the clergyman, and James the | 
doctor, and Mrs. James, a young lady with light frizzled hair, and | 
their daughter Lucy, who had married a wicked Captain Bird. | 
“ Now,” says Mrs. Wood, having thus confused us with this fresh | 
host of people before we had succeeded in forgetting the cha- 
tacters of the four earlier stories—“ now I hope all that’s | 
clear ; because it was needful to say it.” This, indeed, added the | 
last straw to the load. We felt much as as might feel at | 


some large dinner-party who should be introduced by an old- 
fashioned host to every guestin rapid succession, and then told to 


* Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 
“East Lynne.” 3 vols, London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1880. 


feel quite at home, for he now knew everybody. It happened, mo 

» 
over, more than once that, when we had at last got a tolerabl 
clear notion of the new characters, we found the story was by ng 
means worth the trouble we had taken. Mrs. Wood herself in 
one instance clearly had some doubt as to whether the pro 
destination of her tale was—not the circulating library—but the 
waste-paper basket. This she modestly enough shows by the 
title “ Hardly Worth Telling.” Praiseworthy though this title 
is in one respect, yet it is scarcely distinctive enough. It by no 
means, as we try to recall the various stories, brings any one of 
them in particular before our mind. To at least one-third of them 
it might with equal propriety have been applied. 

Nevertheless, many of the tales are readable, and some of them 
have a certain cleverness of their own. They do not, indeed, come 
up to the first series which we reviewed some years ago, Johuny 
Ludlow himself, the old Squire, Mrs. Todhetley, and Tod, have 
lost a good deal of their freshness. Still they form among them 
a very convenient kind of framework, as it were, on which to 
hang a variety of tales. Johnny Ludlow’s experiences of life are 
indeed, of the most surprising nature. Never, surely, was there a 
lad who had come across such a host of out-of-the-way characte 
or who had been a witness of so many wonderful adventures, The 
part he plays is generally that of bystander—a sympathetic by- 
stander, we should say. He always feels for the good people whoare 
weak and suffering, and is commonly made their contidant. The 
do not expect that he can help them, but they know that they can 
count on his friendliness and his pity, and on his rendering them 
whatever services a lad can render. In the power he has of enter- 
ing into the feelings of others he forms a good contrast to the 
obstinate and stupid, but good-natured, Squire, and his no less 
obstinate son. This contrast Mrs. Wood often sets forth with 
not a little skill. In the first story, for instance, where we are 
told of the “Life of Trouble” of a poor chemist and country 
postmaster, whose heart was broken by the misconduct of his 
son; Johnny, though a mere boy, understands fully the feelings 
of the unhappy father. He is even allowed to know the secret 
troubles that were bringing him down to the grave. The Squire 
is utterly puzzled, and will not allow that there can be anything 
that should bring him in danger of his life. When, however, he 
hears that the man is really dying, he seizes his hat and top-coat 
in a wild flurry, and hastens off to the post-office to see for 
himself :— 

It was quite true—Thomas Rymer lay dying. Darbyshire was coming 
out of the house as the Squire reached it, and said so. Instead of being 
sorry, he flew in a passion and attacked the doctor. 

“ Now look you here, Darbyshire—this won’t do. We can’t have people 
dying off like this for nothing. If you don’t cure him, you had better give 
up doctoring.” 

“How dye mean for nothing?” asked Darbyshire, who knew the 
Squire well. 

“It can’t be for much: don’t be insolent. Because a man gets a bit of 
anxiety on his mind, is he to be let die? 

“T’ve heard nothing about anxiety,” said Darbyshire. “He caught 
chill through going out that day of the snowstorm, and it settled on a 
vital part. That’s what ails him, Squire.” 

“ And you can’t cure the chill! Don’t tell me.” 

“Before this time to-morrow, Thomas Rymer will be where there's 

neither killing nor curing,” was the answer. 
The Squire runs up into the dying man’s room and says, “ Now, 
Rymer, my poor fellow, couldn't you—couldn’t you make a bit of 
an effort to live? To please me; I knew your father, mind. It 
can’t ke right that you should die.” 

The pleasant simplicity that certainly forms the groundwork of 
these tales is sadly marred by more than one kind of folly. Mr. 
Wood does not hesitate to bring in apparitions, ghosts, and dreams 
when she is at a loss for a subject. Nothing could be sillier than 


| the tale that she calls “ Seen in the Moonlight.” It certainly has this 


merit, that, though it is a ghost story, it might nevertheless be 
read at midnight with perfect composure by even a very super 
stitious and timid person. It is meant to be thrilling; but it thrills 
nobody. It is meant to be affecting ; but it affects nobody. The 
hero sees a spirit, just as his elder brother had seen one, and just 
as his father had seen one, and at once dies. Whether he dies of 
the spirit or of a rheumatic fever—he had been out on a boating 
trip, and the night before his death had slept in a tent—we do not 
clearly make out. At all events, his death brings us to the end 
of the tale, and that is enough for us. Still, much as we dislike 
the ghosts, we find them on the whole pleasanter company, if not 
indeed truer to nature, than the baronets and their ladies 
Baronets, as Mrs. Wood’s readers must know very well, are a0 
order of men that are especially dear to her. They hold in her 
stories somewhat the same place that was held in old days by 
the inferior spirits of the earth, air, and water. They are above 
ordinary mortals; but they are not, like the Gods, so far above 
them as not to share easily in their fortunes. They are of two 
orders, for some are as benevolent as others are malignant. They 
either cause a vast amount of suflering, or they are ready to find 
balsam for it by the timely offer of their hand and fortune. In 
one of the longest tales in this series we have, for instance, a most 
virtuous and admirable young lady named Anne. She suffers 

that a daughter can sufler from a wicked stepmother and her n0 


less wicked daughters. She is persecuted by an abandoned man of 


fashion, who by the most polished manners wins her heart. She 
discovered in time that he was married, and that his wife was 
living. Her father dies, and she is left a second Cinderella. The 
wicked stepmother and her daughters make a common drudge of 
her, while they waste the money that ought to have been hers, No 
heroine could have been in a more forlorn state. She was bent op 


| 
| 
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characters with whom we must get acquainted. Some of the | 
| tales, indeed, are easy enough to fullow, but this is by no means | 
the case with all. In the fifth story, for instance, we are almost 
overwhelmed by the difficulties of the first two pages. In addition | 
to Mr. and Mrs. Todhetley, Tod, and Johnny Ludlow, with whom | 
‘we are already acquainted, we are introduced to old Coney and 
old Coney’s wife, and old Coney’s son Tom, and his daughter 
| Jane, and his married daughter, Mary West, and her husband, and 
her baby, and her nurse. From these we are hurried along into 
| | 
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ing out as a nursery governess. The reader, however, remembers 


that very early in the story there had been introduced, as if by 
chance, a middle-aged unmarried baronet-—“a fine-looking man, 
with greyish hair, and a face that you took to at once.” He had 
remained in reserve lilie the Guards at Waterloo tiil the close of the 
day. At the right moment he is moved forward by the author in 
a very skilful manner, and is made to offer his hand to the heroine. 
She of course accepts it, though she is greatly surprised by 
his proposal, and they live happily ever after. A baronet of an 
earlier story is not quite so good a man; but then he had a very 
stern mother, who would not allow him to be as virtuous as he 
wished. If we cannot altogether admire his character, neverthe- 
less we are struck by his appearance and hia dress. Hoe was “a 
well-looking gentleman, of some five-and-twenty years, His light 
morning coat was flung back from the snowy white waistcoat, 
across which a gold chain passed, its seal drooping; a blue neck- 
tie, just as blue as his blue eyes, was carelessly tied round his 
neck.” It is almost equal to the descriptions of costumes that we 
find in the acting copies of a play. His mother’s dress is not de- 
scribed with the same fulness, yet we read with satisfaction that 
“she gathered her mantle of purple velvet about her as she got up.” 
Her footman, by the way, was tall; and, when he “confronted” 
the village doctor, had ‘a gold-headed cane and big white silk 
calves.” 

Much as Mrs. Wood gets out of baronets and baronets’ ladies, 
she gets, we believe, even more out of coroners. She is fond of 
sudden deaths, and no less fond of the inquests which sudden deaths 
occasion. She has a crowner’s quest law allof her own. From the 
delight that she would seem to take in horrors she must surely at 
one time of her life have made a study of the reports of inquests in 
the newspapers. Her ignorance, however, of the way in which they 
are held is almost incredible. Her coroners never hesitate, with- 
out even a word of warning, to lead a witness to criminate himself. 
In fact, they examine a suspected man just as if they were 
criminal judges in France. Her magistrates are little better than 
her coroners. She describes how a young farmer was arrested on 
acharge of murder on the day fixed for his wedding. The Squire 
goes to the police-court, and finds the accused man telling his tale, 
while another man, apparently at the same time, “ was contradict- 
ing him, and swearing hard and fast that it was a case of de- 
liberate murder.” The Squire was invited by the magistrates to 
aseat beside them. “ The first thing he did was to break into a 
hot tantrum, vowing Robert Ashton couldn’t be guilty. How it 
would have terminated nobody knew, but Lucy saved him.” The 
a of the magistrates had indeed been irregular. They 

begun by making the mistake—for a mistake it certainly was, 
though the author does not seem to notice it—of not ascertaining 
first that any one kad been murdered. When the supposed dead 
man walked into court, with a big white plaster on his forehead, 
all that wis left to do was for the whole Bench to shake lands 
with the prisoner and to let him go off in triumph. 

We must not conclude without doing Mrs. Wood the justice to 
admit that she is really very successful,on the whole, in keeping her 
language down to the simplicity of her hero. It was no doubt a 
great effort to her to lay aside, though only for a time, all those 

e words and phrases in which she generally delights. A few of 
them have, however, in spite of her, crept into these tales. Thus 
we read that “ the girl was inaugurated as a young lady.” In an- 
other place we come across “the shimmer of a white garden- 
bonnet.” A fire that has burnt low is “in a dilapidated state,” 
and some young boatmen are going “to do the Severn, the Wye, 
and the Avon with a forced interlude of canals.” Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most absurd misuse of a word is in a passage where the 
author wishes to tell her readers that one of her stories is given 
in its wrong place. “ In point of rotation,” she says, “ this paper 
ought to have appeared first.” From the rotation of even the best 
of Johnny Ludlow’s stories may a merciful heaven protect us. If 
we do for our criticisms deserve the punishment of Sisyphus, 
wad it be stoues, and not stories, that we must endlessly re- 
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RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN.* 
(Second Notice.) 


c is seldom that, within the limits of so small an empire as Japan, 
the social condition of one part differs so widely from the others 
as that of the country north of T6kid does from the southern pro- 
vinces. From the capital to Kagoshima the country is like a 
garden ; the people are contented and prosperous; and, under the 
Civilizing influences of Western culture, all the political and social 
deformities which disfigured feudal Japan are fast disappearing. 

re is so much to attract attention and satisfy curiosity in this 
part of the country that travellers arriving et Tokié almost invari- 
ably turn, as by instinct, their faces southward ; and, as nine out 
of ten write books of their travels, the belief has spread abroad, 
not unfostered by the Japanese themselves, that such as the 
Southern provinces of Honshin are so is the northern half of the 
empire. Such an inference might possibly be drawn from Sir 
Edward Reed's book. ‘The island of Yezo and its strange inha- 


Japan ; its History, Traditions, and Religions: with the Narrative of a 
Visit in 1879. By Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., M.P. 2 vols. London: 
John Murray. 1880. 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan: an Account of Travels in the Interior, in- 
cluding Visits to the Abvrigines of Yezo and ‘the Shrines of Nikhé and Isé. 
By Isabella L. Bird. 2 vols. London: Jonn Murray. 1880. 


bitants, the “hairy Ainos,” are barely mentioned in it; and of the 
long stretch of country extending nearly four hundred miles north< 
ward from Tékié we are told next to nothing. 

It was into this untravelled region that Miss Bird, di 
the attractions of the regular Japanese round, determined in the 
first instance to turn her steps. Accustomed to travellers of the 
more conventional order, the foreign residents at Tékié were taken 
by surprise at the idea of a lady venturing by herself on such un- 
beaten tracks; and with kindly intent wasted much time in try- 
ing to dissuade her from her purpose, by representing the possible 
danger of the enterprise, and the certainty of discomforts arising 
from “legions of fleas and miserable horses.” As soon, however, 
as her necessary outfit had been completed, Miss Bird started on 
her way in a jinri-ki-sha drawn by two coolies. The rapidity 
with which this strange conveyance, which consists of a light 
perambulator body on two high slim wheels, with a pair of shafts, 
connected by a bar at the ends, into which the coolies harness 
themselves, has been adopted by the Japanese is a wonderful in- 
stance of their receptive power. It was invented seven years ago, 
and there are now 23,000 in use in one city alone! The first 
night’s lodging at the “ miserable-looking town” of Kasukabé 
might well have daunted a less adventurous spirit. The inn was 
crowded, and the noises were bewildering. On one side of her 
room was a man reciting Buddhist prayers in a high key far into 
the night ; on the other side a girl was twanging a guitar; while 
“the house was full of talking and splashing, and drums and 
tomtoms were beaten outside.” Privacy there was none; for 
throughout the night the sliding panels which constitute the 
walls of Japanese rooms were drawn aside, and pairs of “ dark, 
elongated eyes” surveyed her through the chinks, That thieves 
did not enter through the same apertures was due only to the 
honesty of the people; and it is a noteworthy circumstance to be 
recorded of both the Japanese and the Ainos that, instead of 
having a single act of dishonesty with which to charge them, she 
found them on several occasions even unwilling to receive the 
gratuities she offered them for services done her. 

Dishonesty is not a Japanese vice, and Miss Bird sums up the 
most noticeable failings of the people in the two words “ truth- 
lessness” and “ licentiousness.” Lying is in no sense regarded as 
shameful; and not only is immorality openly practised, but even 
the commonest decency is disregarded. Until quite lately, in the 
streets and elsewhere, coolies seldom troubled themselves with 
clothing of any kind; and now, as Miss Bird found, in the less 
civilized parts of the country, unless in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a police-station, the same practice still exists. The men 
who drew her jinri-kt-sha, and the boatmen who ferried her 
across rivers, were covered only with tatooed patterns. The 
Japanese, however, are by no means destitute of shame ; a cowardl, 
deed, or an act which, judged by their standard, is consid 
disgraceful, loads its perpetrator with a sense of ruined honour 
which more often than not makes life insupportable; and the 
following scene at Kurosawa, described by Miss Bird, shows that 
her native servant-boy Ito, though with “ but little heart or any 
idea of any but vicious pleasures,” was yet capable of feeling 
burning shame :— 

Children with scald-head, scabies, and sore eyes swarmed. Every woman 
carried a baby on her back, and every child who could stagger under one 
carried one too. Not one woman wore anything but cotton trousers. One 
woman reeled about “drunk and disorderly.” Ito sat on a stone hiding 
his face with his hands, and when I asked him if he were ill, he replied, in 
a most lamentable voice, ** I don’t know what I am to.do, I’m so ashamed 
for you to see such things.” 

But while such a natural display of wounded shame throws a ray 
of light over a dismal picture, another characteristic of modern 
growth is robbing some of the most lovely scenes in Japan of half 
their beauty. The sudden acquaintance with European religion 
and phi hy which followed on the conclusion of the foreign 
treaties has largely had the effect of destroying what little religion 
there was in the country, and has not as yet succeeded in supplying 
its place with any higher form of faith. The consequence is that 
the holy — are miserably neglected, and the priests themselves 
destroy all religious sentiment by the contempt they show for all 
that used to be held sacred. Nikk6, the shrine of the celebrated 
Shégun Iyeyasu, is second to no place in Japan for the beauty of 
its natural scenery and the artistic gorgeousness of its temples. 
“ Within, wealth and art have created a fairyland of gold 
and colour; without, nature, at her stateliest, has surrounded the 
at Shdégun’s tomb with a say ae mournful splendour.” 
Here in days gone by two hundred dhist priests ministered 
with all the magnificent paraphernalia of their church before the 
grave of the illustrious dead; now “ six Shinté priests al 
attend upon it as much for the purpose of selling tickets of admis- 
sion as for any priestly duties. Then, at least in outward i 
the grand figures of their gods were objects of reverence and 
living worship ; but now all beauty but that of external form has 
disappeared ; and the old priest who acted as guide to Miss Bird 
remarked to her, with a cynical disregard for his profession, “ We 
used to believe in these things, but we don't now.” Among the 
more highly-educated men the same want of faith which was ex- 
hibited by the Nikké priest in his Shinté is extended to the 
creeds of all religions. “TI asked,” writes Miss Bird, “‘a highly- 
educated and thoughtful young Japanese, who had just returned 
from a course of some years of scientific study in America, if he 
had ever studied religion, and his answer embodies at least the 
view of the educated classes—‘ No, I had no time for anything that 
had no practical bearing.’” 
Leaving the Nikké shrine and its degenerate infidel guardians, 
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Miss Bird struck northwards through a country in which nature 
has been profuse with her favours, but which is sorely disfigured 
by the dirt and squalor of the people. The houses are little 
more than huts, in which fowls, dogs, horses, and people herd 
together. The rafters and walls are black with smoke and dirt, 
and as at night every aperture is hermetically sealed up both 
in summer and winter, the state of the atmosphere of the interiors 
may be imagined. For the most part the men wear nothing but a 
cloth round the loins, and the women are unclothed to the waist. 
Possibly in this case scantiness of attire is not an unmixed evil, 
since their clothes, such as they are, are never washed, and are 
“constantly worn night and day, as long as they will hold toge- 
ther.” These facts are abundantly sufficient to account for the pre- 
valence, everywhere observable, of horrible skin diseases both among 
children and adults. 

But the goal of Miss Bird’s journey was Yezo, the northernmost 
island of the Japanese group. Though only separated from the 
main island of Japan by a narrow strait, and though its most 
northerly point is considerably south of the Land’s End, “ Yezo 
has a climate of singular severity, a heavy snowfall, and in its 
northern a Siberian winter.” It contains an area of 35,739 
square miles and a population of about 123,000, of whom 12,281 
are Ainos. Much of the scenery is beautitul, and the geological 
features of the island are interesting, but the chief centre of 
attraction are the “hairy Ainos.” Where these people came from 
ramen has been much discussed, though there does not seem 
to be any reason to doubt that they are an offshoot of the hairy 
aboriginal race of central China mentioned by Chinese historians. 
The main peculiarity attaching to them is the heavy growth of 
thick hair on the chest and limbs, and which very often covers also 
the whole body. Miss Bird mentions having seen two boys whose 
backs were covered with fur as fine and soft as thatofacat. In 
form and features they are very unlike the Japanese. Their heads 
are well shaped, with high and prominent foreheads, and their 
faces are very striking. The eyes are large and “ very beautiful, 
the colour a rich liquid brown, the expression singularly soft, and 
the eyelashes long, silky, and abundant.” The physique is very 

werful, and, writes Miss Bird, “after the yellow skins, the stitf 

orsehair, the feeble eyelids, the elongated eyes, the sloping eye- 
brows, the flat noses, the sunken chests, the Mongolian features, the 
puny physique, the shaky walk of the men, the restricted totter of 
the women, and the general impression of degeneracy conveyed by 
the appearance of the Japanese, they makea very singular impres- 
sion.” But they are savages, or very little removed from being 
savages. They have neither history nor letters, and claim descent 
from adog. Their clothes are made from the bark of trees and the 
untanned skins of animals. They are grossly ignorant, very dirty, 
and their objects of worship consist of the bear, the sun, the 
moon, fire, water, but principally the Japanese conqueror Yoshi- 
tsuné, because, as the tradition handed down for seven centuries 
tells them, he was kind to them. Though there is something un- 
heroic, there is yet something touching, in this grateful recollection 
of mercy, and the scene witnessed by Miss Bird at a shrine at the 
edge of a cliff, when the chief drew back with great solemnity the 
sliding panels and displayed a male figure of their conqueror, 
before which he and his followers poured out libations and 
worshipped, throws a pathetic light over their history. They are 
subdued people, stupid, gentle, and good-natured. Of the 
Japanese Government they live in abject terror, and would only 
consent to give Miss Bird any information about their social and 
religious habits on condition that she would not tell of them at 
Yedo. The men occupy themselves in hunting and fishing, and 
the women labour ceaselessly at their household duties. 

Still, though they are savages, there is a kindliness and grace 
about them which is very charming, and their hospitality is 
boundless. On arriving at a halting-place, Miss Bird had no need 
to search for a lodging. The chief’s house, where such existed, 
‘was, as a matter of course, her home during her stay, and thither 
she was invariably conducted by the owner, who, with many waves 
of his hands inwards, and strokings of his beard-after the manner 
of their most respectful salutation, made signs to her to indicate 
that all that he had was at her disposal. Many days she spent in 
these hospitable though dirty houses, and she was thus able both to 
collect much direct information about the home lives of the 
people, and also to compile a valuable vocabulary of their language, 
which - as an appendix to the present work, So many 
books of Japanese travel have ap of late years, and the 
ground gone over has been so invariably the same, that we seldom 
close such a work without a feeling of relief. This is far, however, 
from being the case with Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, which con- 
tains a record of new and varied experiences told in singularly 


pure and bright English. 


DE AMICIS ON HOLLAND.® 


FE to us that for a century past no books have been 

issued from the English press in so slovenly and di ful a 

condition as -_ of the cheap volumes of the ee y We 
w weary of protesting against ignorant work, ignorantly re- 

readers. But the work before us is prepared in so extraordi 

& manner, and with so exceptional a profusion of blunders, that it 


* Holland. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Caroline Tilton. London: Allen & Co. 


deserves to be signalized among the bad class to which jg 
belongs. It is so full of mistakes as to be often quite up. 
intelligible, and these mistakes are divided in a very curious wa 
between a variety of persons. In thg first place, Signor : 
Amicis is a lively and entertaining writer of very considerable 
literary merit, but not remarkable for accuracy. His bvok is 
translated by a lady who knows Italian pretty well, but is may. 
vellously ignorant—we do not say of Dutch, for most of us are 
that—but of geography and history and fine art. She manages to 
commit a host of fresh errors on this score, and then the unfoy. 
tunate book passes into the hands of compositors and readers who 
seem to be singular among their diabolical race for ingenuity of 
mischief. The result is a book that no one who cares for his library 
will tolerate on his shelves for a moment. 

We have found it impossible to review this English version with. 
out arming ourselves with'the Italian original. Amid the thousand 
and one mistakes, it was impossible, without collation, to distin- 
guish between those at first hand and those at second hand. The 
Olanda of Signor Edmondo de Amicis is, like the other productions 
of its versatile author, light, bright, and picturesque. The author's 
matter is neither very new nor very deep; but his manner is easy 
and wants only a little more self-respect to become distinguished, 
His sentences rattle on; but they are elegant and harmonious jp 
their speed, and he rarely commits a fault against good writing, 
At the same time, he is essentially a journalist, and his books have 
the faults that attend the too exclusive practice of journalism. It 
is impossible not to read them, and yet the reading is attended with 
the minimum of ultimate satisfaction. With his faults and his 
merits, he approaches nearer to the late Mr. Hepworth Dixon than 
any other writer with whom we are acquainted. To such a man 
occasional error in detail is inevitable. In the fifth edition of 
Olanda, which lies before us, although specially “ riveduta dall’ 
Autore,” we find the Dutch name for the Hague givenasS'Gravenhage, 
instead of ’sGravenhage, and that for Flushing, Flessingnen, instead 
of Vlissingen. He finds, also, that Dutch proper names present 
some difficulty; and the poetess Tesselschade appears as ‘Tessee- 
schave, and Mme. Bosboom as Rosboon. Lut these trifling errors 
fade into nothingness by the side of the translator's glorious deter- 
mination to be wrong. When De Amicis has made a little mis- 
take, such as writing Veenix for Weenix, she goes further, and 
makes Veenir of it. But most frequently she leaves him far be- 
hind, and explores new provinces of herown. She gives the name 
of the painter of “ the famous four-candle picture ”—as she clumsily 
translates a sprightly phrase of De Amicis—under the strange dis- 
guise of Gerard Don, a mistake which recurs on page after page. 
Whenever several painters are mentioned, one name or more is sure 
to be incorrectly spelt. Hobbema appears as Hoffema, Snyders as 
Luyders, Berghem as Berghun, Karel du Jardin as der Jardin. 
The names of famous writers are given in the same style. Vandal 
represents Vondel, Van Leunep is printed in every case instead of 
Van Lennep, Genestel instead of Genestet, and Ten Briuck for 
Ten Brink. Even in geography the same traps beset our footsteps 
everywhere. We have Wlardingen for Vlaardingen, Ratwijk for 
Katwijk, Zuften for Ziitphen, Gonda for Gouda, and Delph for Delft. 
Leuwarde, repeated some dozens of times, is meant for Leeu- 
warden, and this is a case in which Signor de Amicis has been 
blindly followed; and so, we are sorry to say, is the misnower 
Théophile Gauthier. An idea of the general intelligence of the 
translator may be given by the fact that Italian words are intro- 
duced into the text, as though to give it a local colour; and so, in 
an English book about Holland, we are told of Dutch gentle- 
men who say Che? of a palazzetto in the woods at the Hague, 
and of the canzont of Vondel. But perhaps the skill of 
the translator is best shown in the treatment of that curious 
national conveyance, the canal-boat, which never fails to excite the 
interest of foreigners. De Amicis, having once learned to spell 
trekschuit correctly, glories in his acquisition, and repeats it again 
and again. In following him, Mrs. Tilton does not once succeed 
in reproducing this proper form of the word, but wavers between 
trekschuyt, treckshuyt, treckschuyt, and treschknit. After this, such 
eccentricities in English as “a tablet for scratching matches,” and 
in Italian as “ Mie Prigaoni,’ seem merely in sympathy with the 
general tenour of the volume. We repeat that we have never 
met with a piece of hack-work so badly executed as the transla- 
tion before us. 

It was needless to publish any version in English of this bright 
little book of Signor De Amicis, The Italians are not a travelling 
people, and the Olanda was well calculated to teach them for the 
tirst time things more or less known to every educated Englishman. 
Books on the topography and manners of modern Holland are a 
drug in the English publishing market, and the name of a dis- 
tinguished Italian could scarcely be sufficient to float another such 
volume, evenif the style did justice to its original. Both England 
and France have of late expended real study on the peculiar 
civilization of the wonderful little country formed, as Napoleon said 
in his,wrath, of the washings of a few French rivers. The most pene- 
trative studies of Dutch art existing are written in French, and 
the history and literature of Holland have received from several 
hands in England a study unrivalled for minute care among the 
Dutch themselves, who freely confess that our historians have 
mastered their history better than they themselves. To a reader 
who has taken the trouble to read Motley and his successors, grave 
and gay, the work of Signor De Amicis presents nothing new except 
a few anecdotes and one or two picturesque impressions. He was 
charmed with the country, amused with the people, and keenly 
observant of all that was quaint or unusual. lie went intending 
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to be pleased, and he thoroughly succeeded. His notes are as 
much superior in their vivacity and colour to those of the ordinary 
jourist as they are inferior to such veritable masterpieces of local 
observations as the Sweden of Hans Andersen or the Constantinople 
of Théophile Gautier. He is unable to understand the serious 
of the national character; his remarks about the Lutheran 
religion and the minor morals of the Dutch are almost grotesquely 
inadequate ; and he lapses too often into a coarseness which makes 
the English version passers offensive, although the translator 
has avoided the most disagreeable phrases and passages. But when 
heis merely vivacious his book is very pleasant reading, in spite of 
its lack of originality. He is not above telling a good story at his 
own expense. Such is the anecdote of the result of his trying to 
jmpress a grave young Frisian gentleman of Harlingen by his 
grndiloquence. He talked of his ancestors, and told the youth to 
consider him as a Roman of the days of Tiberius. The Frisian, 
without the least embarrassment, began quoting Tacitus in Latin, 
and soon brought Signor de Amicis, if we may employ so colloquial 
an expression, down upon his marrow-bones. But on his way to 
Groningen our traveller fell in with a still more surprising per- 
sonage, @ peasant who had never been further than Amsterdam, 
and who had never seen a hill in his life, but who talked French, 
knew what steps the Italian Parliament was taking with regard 
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well-born provincials, is likely very soon to be a thing of the 
ast. 

Mr. Skelton’s “ Year One” is the first year of this presentcentury; 
and when we say that the Crvokit Meg was the name of a 
smuggling cutter, we give an idea at once of his plot and his sub- 
ject. The thriving little town of Peelboro’, in whose immediate 
neighbourhood the interest centres, will be easily identified with 
Peterhead, a seaport on the coast of Buchan, which is one of the 
most poverty-stricken divisions of Aberdeenshire. Peterhead or 
Peelboro’ has for long beena famous seat of the whale fishery, and 
Mr. Skelton’s story opens appropriately and dramatically with the 
arrival of the Jan Mayen in the harbour, amid the intense excite< 
ment of the population. The size of the Jan Mayen, by the way— 
she was a small schooner of but 100 tons—takes us back at once 
over three-quarters of a century. Since the Year One the whaling 
trade has grown, declined, and revived, till now it is carried on 
entirely by screw steamers. And there have been many other 
changes as well. Smuggling then was very much a matter 
of amicable and neighbourly arrangement. The “ preventive 
men” did their duty on occasion, no doubt, seizing a cargo 
when they had the opportunity. But, as a rule, they were 
quite content to wink at the universal traffic in contraband 
goods; and it was notorious that each loyal citizen in the 


to compulsory education, and closed the interview by xepeat- borough, and each respectable farmer within easy reach of it, 


ing, in laboured accents, the first lines of Dante's Purgatorio. 


was open to a bargain in teas and spirits that had never paid a 


Signor de Amicis, whose account of Friesland is by far the freshest shilling to the Exchequer. So the hero of this tale of The Crookit 


and most amusing part of his volume, could never accustom him- 
self to the mixture of remoteness and civilization which he found 
in that province. He was afraid, at last, of speaking lightly to 
workmen in the street, lest they should turn round and address 
him in Latin or in classic Tuscan. 
ofa wedding at Leeuwarden, and closes it with a characteristic 
sentence, which the English translator renders thus :— 


For myself, I looked about for some handsome Frisian woman, and when 
I found her, she shot me a glance full of pride and detiance, after which I 
entered into conversation with a bookseller, always a very agreeable thing 
in Holland. 


We look in vain for an explanation of the closing sentence; if 
our readers care to turn to the passage in the Italian, they will 
find the difficulty vanish. But the style of Mrs. Tilton is inex- 
haustible in its surprises. 

The notes of the Italian traveller on art are generally acute and 
often picturesque. In the presence of Rembrandt he “raises the 
key of his style,” as he puts it, and is lyrical fur three consecutive 

His criticism of pictures is always too ebullient, and he 
distinctly belongs to the same school as the connoisseur who said 
that Gerhard Douw painted with the eyelash of a new-born baby. 
But he has given considerable attention to the subject, and may be 
more safely trusted in it than on the kindred topic of literature. 
He says a good deal about Dutch poetry, and makes one epigram 
which is worth quoting—“ Altre letterature sono grandi piante ves- 
tite di fiori odorosi; la letteratura olandese é un piccolo albero 
carico di frutti”; but this seems to be rather a happy guess than 
the result of independent study. He gives a long account of 
Vondel and his career which is full of inaccuracies, It is entirely 
erroneous to say that Vondel enjoyed fame as a poet at the age of fit- 
teen. He was twenty-five, and totally obscure, when his first work, 
Het Pascha, was published in 1612. It is no less curious a blunder 
to say that his first tragedy was a Destruction of Jerusalem. The 
masterpiece of Dutch drama Gijsbrecht van Aemstel is concealed 
under the spelling Gilbert d’ Amstel, and the analysis of the Lucifer 
is full and specious, but not worded as it would be by a man who 
had really read that tragedy. The facts of the close of Vondel’s 
life are all misstated, and we may easily gather from such an 
account of the greatest of Dutch writers that Signor de Amicis is 
not sound on Dutch literature as a whole. 


THE CROOKIT MEG.* 


Te write a good local novel, racy of the flavour of the soil, that 
shall at the same time be intelligible and acceptable to the 
general reader, is a feat by no means easy of achievement; but in this 
case we may congratulate Mr. Skelton on a success. Possibly we 
may have been predisposed in favour of the book, since we happen 
to be familiar with the district which he has faithfully and 
graphically described. But we have done our best to judge the 
story dispassionately, and we have found in it many of the quali- 
ties that make a fascinating work of fiction of itsclass, There are 
life-like pictures of society and manners; there are realistic 
sketches of scenery; there is an abundance of stirring incident 
eminently characteristic of the times, while there is enough of 
love-making to recommend the volume to the sympathies of senti- 
mental yotaries of the tender passion. Nor has Mr. Skelton 
fallen into the snare, so seductive to fervent Scotchmen, of overload- 
ing his pages with the dialect of the country, although he marks 
the people unmistakably for those who know them. Stories like 
The Crookit Meg are archeological as well as romantic, and 
should have a certain permanent value in addition to their epheme- 
tal interest. For ancient landmarks are being swiftly effaced; 
the types of a half-forgotten society have been steadily dying out; 
and the Scottish language, as it used to be spoken by dignified and 


* The Crookit Meg; a Story of the Year One. By John Skelton 
Author of the * Essays of Shirley.”” London: Longmans & Co. 1880. ” 


He gives an amusing account smuggling cutter. 
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Meg is a certain Alister Ross, a handsome and manly young coast- 
guardsman ; while Eppie Holdfast, the coquettish and bewitching 
young heroine, is connected with the “ fair traders ” through a scape- 
grace brother, who has run from his home to find a berth in the 
That Eppie plays fast and loose with Alister, 
scarcely knowing whether she really cares for him or not, is a 
matter of course. That she compromises herself with another 
man of higher station and dissipated habits is not unnatural, con- 
sidering her light-hearted vanity and the liberty allowed her by 
the manners of the country. And there isa most tragic scene, 
where she is brought to understand her feelings when it is too late, 
by circumstances that falsely convict her of treachery to the lover 
to whom she is on the point of relenting. As we see the pair first, 
they form a pretty tableau, and a very probable one. It is a 
Sunday afternoon, when Eppie is expecting Alister; and, in the 
flood of softening feelings and associations, her heart is melting to 
him with unfamiliar tenderness. Shy and diffident as he is, the 
instincts of his affection tell him that she is changed. She has 
been summoned from the room for a moment, and he is only wait- 
ing her return to clasp her to his bosom in the assurance of her 
assent, when a stone is thrown through the window, aud 
attached to it is a scrap of writing. He picks it up and reads in 
a tremulous reaction of feeling. The scrawl is worded in terms 
of familiar endearment, and bids Eppie detain the “gauger” by 
hook or crook. He fancies he understands it all; yet he only 
understands half. No doubt Eppie’s imprudence had given her 
disreputable correspondent some right to address her with that 
compromising familiarity. But, after all, she had flirted no more 
than many a rustic maiden of her years and standing who had 
afterwards married elsewhere and made an excellent wife. Now 
she would have given all in the world to persuade Alister that her 
choice has been made at last, and that she is not unworthy of his 
devotion. But the unhappy contretemps is not to be explained 
away, and her lover's faith is not only shaken but shivered. From 
that eventful meeting their paths are forced apart; and after 
adventures that end somewhat better than she had a right 
to expect, Eppie is left to repent her folly at her leisure. 

The love tale in The Crookit Meg is pretty and pathetic; 
but, although the thread of it runs more or less through 
the book, it is nevertheless but of secondary importance. The 
chief charms are in the variety and truthful orginality of 
the subordinate characters and the freshness and fidelity of 
the descriptions of scenery. Indeed Mr. Skelton has taken care 
to assure the realism of his work by blending the actual with the 
ideal beyond ordinary powers of discrimination. Those of his 
readers who know the neighbourhood best will be puzzled to say 
where the topography of the Ordnance surveyor “ marches” with 
the regions of fiction. We hear of the Point of Rattray, of 
Lord Errol’s Castle of Slaines, of the old tower of Udney, &c., 
all places which are to be discovered in maps and guide-books; 
and, for aught we know, the names of the farmsteadings and 
ually veracious, So with the notables of the 
borough and the lairds and farmers. More than one of these 
worthy gentlemen have really flourished, as we happen to be 
aware, and in something more than merely local notoriety ; 
while others, if they have not actually lived in the flesh, ought to 
have done so, so suggestive are they of the types of which they 
stand as representatives. There is the Provost, Roderick Black, 
silent, shrewd, upright according to his lights, energetic, and 
much addicted to snuff; the very incarnation of a “douce” 
provincial magistrate, who keeps a close eye upon public 
affairs, but by no means objects to seasonable recreation. In- 
deed, when we make the acquaintance of the Provost and his 
cronies, they are assewbled at the worthy magistrate’s house 
to indulge in a supper, with rubbers to follow. Each of the 
other three is, in his way, a representative man. There is 
Captain Knock, commander of the Coastguard, who has re- 
conciled the discharge of his duty with a fair amount of popu- 
larity. There is Mr. Corbie, the borough lawyer, handicapped 
in his calling by his weakness for “a tumbler”; but who, 
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drunk or sober, is invariably sharp, and the depository of all the | now before us, It is this that warrants the attempt which is made jn this 


law secrets of the neighbourhood. And last, and the most re- 
markable of the sociable group, there is Dr. Caldcail, the 
minister of the parish. Dr, Caldcail, ss his name implies to a 
Scotchman, is a divine who is more learned and doctrinal than 
soul-stirring. But, if his pulpit ministrations fall flat on his flock, 
on the other hand he prides himself on his successes in society. 
He has travelled abroad as tutor to the peer who became his 
patron. He has visited the France of revolutionary ideas and 
easy morals, and has come back with a liberal creed, a sharpened 
wit, and polished manners. And so the Doctor becomes a welcome 
guest in the houses of the greater landed proprietors, while he 
continually asserts his superiority to his ordinary associates, though 
occasionally he meets his match in repartee. 

But most characteristic perhaps of all the characters is Adam 
Meldrum, a man who, as Mr. Skelton observes, could not have been 
bred out of Scotland. Adam has refined his mind and braced 
his quick intellectual powers in an intimate acquaintance with 
some of the grand lights of literature. He has steeped 
his soul in Shakspeare and in close communing with nature. 
Though no misanthrope, he lives a life of loneliness; but in his 
admiration of the varied handiwork of nature, he has educated 
himself into one of “ the saints of science ” :— 

To Adam nature was simply the expression of that complaisant activity 

of which the sea was one aspect, and the Old Testament another, and Shak- 
speare another, and a rare fern and the skilful mechanism of a seabird’s 
wing another and another. Throughout the whole of a universe in which 
each part was thus vitally related to the rest, there was nothing common 
or unclean ; the freshness of nature never diminished ; each dawn and each 
sunset touched him with a new joy. 
There was a time when a man like the eccentric Adam might 
have been called to “compear” before the Kirk Session for 
his strange speech and “ uncanny” habits. In the present day 
the minister of the parish would have felt almost bound to 
keep him at arm’s length or to try to convert him to more 
orthodox ideas. But the Erastian and somewhat worldly Dr. 
Caldcail understood, sympathized, chatted, and delighted in as- 
Sociating with him. Between the two men there was a certain 
affinity of literary tastes, with common tendencies towards broad 
theological speculation. Their conversations, in which we recog- 
nize the promptings of the essayist Shirley, are among the best 
things in the volume. Mr. Skelton ingeniously makes Mel- 
drum’s sensibilities the vehicle for his own poetical appreci- 
ation of scenery that is sternly attractive rather than beautiful, 
although it is softened to those who have fallen in love with it by 
its special charms. Those “ seaward” parishes, as they are called, 
are among the very blealest districts in Scotland. We hear of a 
farmhouse standing on the summit of the lofty cliffs, where the 
windows in a winter storm are whitened with the drifting sea 
foam. “No tree can take root on that inclement seaboard; the 
alder bushes where they rise above the garden wall are cut across 
as by a knife.” But, descending into the chasms that have been 
torn into the land, we are made to enter “ a world of romance and 
ew, of light and shade, of stern strength and tender beauty, 
where the measured beat of the wave and the sorrowful complaint 
of the seamew only add tothe impressive solitariness of the scene.” 
We are led along winding and break-neck paths, among boulders, 
bubbling springs, and banks of ferns and primroses, where “ the 
blue sea and the white sea-birds are framed in every variety of 
green.” And though Buchan lies beyond the ordinary beat of the 
tourist, and though Mr. Skelton paints it with its deformities as 
well as its beauties, we can imagine admirers of The Crookit Meg 
being tempted on a pilgrimage to the scenes of his adventures. 


SANDYS’S BACCHZ OF EURIPIDES.* 


many respects the Bacche is one of the best, as it is also one 
of the latest, plays of Euripides; and it is worthy of special 
note as being the author’s recantation, at the close of his life, 
of the sophistic scepticism of his earlier years. It is a wonder- 
fully pictorial play; the stage is kept constantly alive with 
varied action, never flagging except once where a lull precedes a 
stirring catastrophe ; aud the drama itself is entitled to high praise 
for its combination of those elements of action, dialogue, and 
surroundings which go to constitute a successful play. Of the 
nt edition of the Bacche by Mr. Sandys we may safely say 
that never before has a Greek play, in England at least, had 
fuller justice done to its criticism, interpretation, and archgolo- 
gical illustration, whether for the young student or the more 
advanced scholar. The Cambridge Public Orator may be said to 
have taken the lead in issuing a complete edition of a Greek play, 
which is destined perhaps to gain redoubled favour now that the 
study of ancient monuments has been applied to its illustration. 
As is observed at length in the learned introduction 
The conclusions we are able to draw from historical and archeological lite- 
rature with regard to the actual rites of Dionysus as practised in Greece 
are in many respects inconsistent with what might be deduced from the 
representations of the Mznads which are to be found in Mythology and Art. 
latter is an imaginative picture, which is portrayed for us not in prose, 
but in poetry ; and the finest example of its poetic treatment is the play 


* The Bacche of Euripides. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 
with numerous Illustrations from Works of Ancient Art. By John Edwin 
Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge, and 
Public Orator of the University of Cambridge. Cambridge : University 
Press. 1880. 


volume to set one form of the imacinative treatment of the legend of Dion 
by the side of another, and, in this particular point, to illustrate the 
of the Greek drama by means of the sculpture and painting of Greek‘at? 

Not indeed that Mr. Sandys spares any pains in the ]j 
perfecting of his work. Beginning with the earlier legends g 
Dionysus, he cites Pausanias in his introduction for the exj 
of temples and statues of that God at Athens, where «g, 
pictures representing Pentheus and Lycurgus being punished fg 
the wrongs they had done to Dionysus”; and he notes the clamoy 
of the populace, discontented with the introduction of other 
heroes than the favourite God of Tragedy, expressed in the 
verbial outery ri mpos tov Awyvoov. Healso examines the 
tetralogy and trilogy of <Eschylus as to Lycurgus and Pen 
as far as their extant fragments allow, and shares Milman’s 
for “a loss in these Aischylean tragedies to be deplored more thay 
any of the poet's works, except perhaps his Mode.” A not up. 
interesting part of the introduction concerns “ Euripides jg 
Macedonia,” where he visited first Magnesia, and was received 
with special distinction, and thence proceeded to the court of 
Archelaus. Mr. Sandys cites from the Gorgias Socrates 
reasons for declining an invitation to that usurper’s court; but 
it must be owned that the monarch governed well the ki 
he had won by crime, that he was a great administrator, anj 
a distinguished patron of art and literature. In goodly com 
with poets, painters, and dithyrambists, Euripides here ¢om. 
posed a play to which he gave the name of his patron, and 
here also he either wrote his Bacche or gave it its fing 
touches. So at least Mr. Sandys infers from its complimentary 
references to the haunt of the Muses in Pieria, part of the 
King’s dominions ; to the hallowed slope of Olympus (vv. 4o9- 
15); to the swift stream of Axius (563), which eventually be 
comes the principal river of Macedonia itself, and finds its way 
into the Mediterranean, at the head of the Gulf of Therma. Ip 
terms of praise, too, is mentioned the less important “ Loidias’ 
(571), one of whose tributaries rises near the ancient Macedonia 
capital, Age, where, as Mr. Sandys thinks, Euripides is mor 
likely to have died than at Pella, the later capital. As is shown 
in a note, the evidence for Pella rests mainly on a late and anony- 
mous epigram. 

As regards the putting of this drama on the stage, we may my 
that never before in any edition of a Greek play were such tech 
nical details given as to costume and properties as we find in Mr, 
Sandys’s Bacche In the introduction we have minute direction 
for the disguise of Dionysus as one of his own votaries, as leader of 
the revel-band chorus, holding the thyrsus, ringleted in neck, and 
in all respects womanish or @nAipopdpos. Otherwise he is arrayed 
like the rest of the God’s retinue, ivy-crowned, the fillet on his 
brow, the panther skin across his chest, a long striped tunie 
reaching to the ground, a loose upper robe above. When at the 
close of the play he reveals his godhead, it is in his conventional 
stage attire—a long saffron robe bound about. the breast withs 
broad girdle of saffron hue. With like minuteness we are enabled 
to trace the dress of the Bacchanals, of Teiresias the soothsayer in 
netlike woollen robe, with the Bacchic fawn skin over it, the iry 
crown having’ been donned instead of the prophet’s chaplet, and, in 
place of the laurelled staff of Apollo’s seer, the thyrsus swathed 
with ivy. This, of course, betokens that he has accepted the 
worship of Dionysus, as Cadmus, who is similarly dressed, has done 
also. To name one other character; Pentheus is represented ia 
P- 1., scene 2, with diadem and sceptre, and a purple xystis overs 

right chiton. His youth is indicated by an appropriate mask, 
and dignity is added to it by the elevated frontlet called 
the Gyxos. So much for the dresses. As for the scene through 
out the play, Mr. Sandys explains that it is laid befom 
Pentheus’s palace in the Cadmeia, the citadel of Thebes, 
the northern part of the town, the direction furthest removed 
from the Bacchic revel on Citheron. At each extremity of 
the stage was the periactos, a mechanical contrivance—that on 
the spectator’s left conventionally indicating the road to foreign 
distant parts; that on the right showing the way to the town and 
to Cithzron, which would be reached by going through it and 
leaving it by the Electran gates. For all minor stage directions 
the introduction will be found sufficient ; and, indeed, the outline 
of the play and the study of its dramatis persone are so careful 
and lucid as to obviate any perceptible difficulty. Mr. Sandys 
remarks (p. lxvii.) that the choral metres enhance the impressi0a 
of the varied emotions of the votaries of Bacchus, and he illu 
trates this by a Trochaic passage, 604-41, marking a transition 
from the hurried excitement of the preceding scene to the quieter 
Iambics which foliow. Many of these last have a large number 
of resolved feet in the poet's later manner. Another poist 
well worked out is the close connexion of the choral odes, # 
in the Iphigeneia in Aulis, with the action of the play. Thu 
the references in the first statimon to the places where Dionysus is 
worshipped find an echo in the reference to the God's haunts in the 
second. The longing for liberty in the second is in like manne 
caught up in the third, and the moral reflections of the first are # 
some extent repeated in the last. As distinct from the choruse 
the two Messengers’ speeches have ever been esteemed the gems af 
this play—passages in which the revels on Cithwron and the death 
of Pentheus are narrated with a brilliancy, swiftness, and vivid 
presentation of rapid incident unsurpassed in Greek tragedy. Mt 
Sandys happily remarks, in pp. Ixviii.-lxx. of his introduction, o@ 
the skill with which the Second Messenger leads up, with wo 
dramatic elect, through the tranquilizing scenery of Cithzeron and 
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its pine groves, to the deed of horror that is soon to follow. He 
notes similar instances of repose in Goethe's Faust, and again in 
the dialogue between Duncan and Banquo as they near Macbeth’s 
castle, where the quiet and easy conversation rests the mind in 
t to the horror which is to follow. We can hardly endorse 
Humboldt’s eulogy of the whole of this speech of the Second Mes- 
senger as “a description of scenery disclosing a deep feeling for 
nature,” as there is but a line and a half to illustrate it. The 
was necessarily limited to a few clear and vivid touches; 
as Mr. Sandys justly says, “as a vigorous and rapid narra- 
tive, displaying great powers of clear and graphic description, it 
would be hard to find his rival.” 
It is time, however, that we should speak of the critical and 
ry part of this elaborate edition. In the prologue, 24-5, 
ee disguised Dionysus describes his raising his revel shout 
at Thebes before any other place in Greece, he is careful to observe 
that it is after donning the fawn-skin, veS8pid’ eLayras xpoos (atrav 
se., i.e. the Theban women); and a learned art note illustrates the 
mode in which the fawn-skin over one shoulder and athwart the 
ehest marked the God and his female votaries. In the next line 
mother attribute is signified by the placing a thyrsus in their 
hands, where the words in apposition, xica.voy Bedos, represent 
almost certainly a true restoration of the original text. Mr. Tyrrell’s 
Kicowoy is “nil ad rem”; both MSS. read pédos, for which H. 
Stephens coined what was perhaps the true reading. For xicovwov 
Bédos is an apt instance of the class of limiting or restrictive epi- 
theta, like wryvds xvwy, in all of which the metaphorical use of 
the substantive is made possible by the adjective attached. Thus 
here the weak wand wielded by the God's votaries is described 
a3 8 weapon, “not of war,” but “wreathed with ivy,” just as, 
in y. 1104 below, pifas doidnpois poxdois means, 
“At last they strove by riving oaken boughs to uptear the roots 
with bars—but not of iron. On such epithets Mr. Sandys cites 
ope on Arist. het. III. 6,§ 7. For the confusion of the cha- 
meters 8 and mw in cursive MSS. he shows an apt parallel in 
v. 678. Another casual point on which he has reflected curious 
light is the identification of the substantive in the phrase 
yAonper kadAcdpr@ with the “smilax aspera” of Sibthorp 
and the Black Bryony of our own flora, which is really named 
from the same verb, Bpvew, which the chorus here uses of the 
pidag (v. 107-8). The lines beginning “ Burst forth, burst forth 
with the green bright-berried bryony” seem to call up the plant 
which Mr. Hotham met in the roadsides of the Riviera rather 
than the common bindweed or convolvulus for which Liddell and 
Seott took it, or than the berried yew, as conjectured by Mr. Paley, 
which, says Mr. Sandys, was regarded as poison by the ancients, and 
would not lend itself to wreath-twining so easily as bryony, or be 
% attractive to the merry bacchants. A little further on, at 


MINOR NOTICES. 


R. LEATHES, who has lately resumed his old part of Laertes 

to Mr. Edwin Booth’s Hamlet, gives to his volume dn Actor 
Abroad (1) the alternative and appropriate title of “ Gossip, 
Dramatic, Narrative, and Descriptive, from the Recollections of an 
Actor in Australia, New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, 
Nevada, Central America, and New York”; and it will thus be 
seen at once that the writer had plenty of experience to draw 
m. Out of this he has given us an eminently readable book 
is not the less attractive for containing less theatrical 
“shop” than its first title might suggest. We learn in the 
first page that he has relied entirely on his memory for the 


BS An Actor Abroad. Vy Edmund Leathes. London: Hurst & 


account he gives of the many interesting scenes and events thro 
which he passed, and the well-told stories which he picked up in 
the course of his travels, and now reproduces. Among the most 
curious of Mr. Leathes’s theatrical experiences was his appear- 
ance at Honolulu with Miss C——, a celebrated actress, in 
selected scenes. Four performances were given, the last being 
by Royal command, and on this occasion several scenes were 
poe from Hamlet, Miss C—— playing the Prince, and Mr. 

thes —— g = as Horatio, the Ghost, Rosencrantz, 
and the Player. another occasion the author appeared as 
Cardinal Wolsey. He happened to have with him a complete 
and accurate costume for the part, but a wig was wanting, and the 
difficulty was got over by Miss C——’s suggestion that he should 
arrange and wear her Lady Teazle wig. They had also str 
difficulties, which are brightly and humorously described, as to the 
music which is considered a necessary part of most dramatic 
entertainments ; but these and all other drawbacks were overcome, 
and the performances seem to have been triumphantly successful, 
although Mr. Leathes, with a commendable reticence which is 
observable throughout his work, says very little as to his own 
share in the success. However, the chief attraction, as may be 
guessed from what we have already said, of Mr. Leathes’s book 
lies, not in what he has to tell us of the stage, but in his pleasant 
and unforced account of what he saw and heard as a traveller who 
happened to be an actor. He sometimes gives us what may seem 
to be superfluous details ; but he has the great merit of being never 
dull, and it is probably because he has not hesitated to put 
down everything which dwelt in his memory after some years 
with regard to his tour, that his writing preserves a vividness 
which a fastidious criticism as to the relative importance of events 
might probably have removed. He has the power of telling a 
story clearly and pointedly without any fussy insistence on its 
points, and the life-likeness of his descriptions may be judged 
from his account of an earthquake shock which he felt at San 
Francisco. He was sitting in the wooden house inhabited by a 
brother actor and his wife, playing a quiet game of cassino, when 
he heard a noise like that of a heavily-laden waggon passing, 
followed by a violent shaking of the window. Mr. Mestayer, the 
owner of the house, who had been in a worse earthquake before, 
“ cried, ‘ Earthquake—sit still!’ His face turned perfectly livid 
(he afterwards said that mine was gamboge) ; his wife sat still, 
crying, ‘ Willie! oh Willie!’ The cards were thrown on the 
table, and we sat waiting the crisis.” The timbers of the house 
creaked, and there was a gently undulating movemert of the 
earth, followed by the far more dangerous “ shake,” which the 
author describes as suggesting the notion that the whole house was 
in the grasp ofa giant. The whole description is too long to quote, 
but it conveys an impression, the more striking from its simplicity, of 
the awe of utter helplessness which an earthquake produces, even 
more perhaps in those who know by previous experience what it 
means than in people to whom it is a new experience. In Vir- 
ginia City and elsewhere Mr. Leathes saw some deadly “ shooting 
affrays”; and in San Francisco he was saved from being mixed up 
in one himself by his presence of mind and prompt intimation of 
his readiness to draw his own “shooting-iron.” His record of 
this and similar scenes is strangely and deplorably paralleled by 
recent reports of assize and police cases in England, where the 
terrible fashion of carrying loaded revolvers seems to be so much 
on the increase as to call for some remedy more potent even than 
the wise observations of a judge which were reported two oa 
ago. An Actor Abroad is a bright and pleasant volume; but Mr. 
Leathes will do well in any future work to correct his proofs more 
carefully. “A famous entymologist ” (p. 155) is a kind of creature 
as yet unaccounted for. 

Ye have on former occasions noticed some of the tables pre- 
pared by various workers under Mr. Herbert Spencer’s direc- 
tion, and according to an elaborate plan of classification laid out 
by him, which bear the general name of Descriptive tology. 
A new folio has appeared this summer, dealing with Hebrew and 
Pheenician civilization (2). No pains appear to have been spared 
in collecting the materials from the best authorities ; and we have 
no doubt that, as a collection of facts, the result is substantially 
trustworthy. But we cannot help entertaining great doubt 


whether the unwieldy size and form of the esky, on the artificial 

and unfamiliar arrangement of the matter, will not prevent it from 

Loon Ag much use to anybody besides Mr. Herbert Spencer 
imself. 

The third volume of the complete edition of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
writings,(3) contains several of his best stories, among them “ Mrs, 
Skaggs’s Husbands,” “An Episode of Fiddletown,” and “ 
Catron’s Friend.” A story, new to us, which is called “A 
Passage in the Life of Mr. John Oakhurst,” seems to us to be 
_ below the author’s usual mark. One has by this time heard a 
| good deal of Mr. John Oakhurst and of other characters who differ 
from him only in name, and it is possible to have enough of a 
good thing. Apart from this the scope and aim of this particular 
sketch are not well chosen. Mrs, Decker is a character which 
wants life and novelty, and the story itself is at best just such a 
commonplace tale of adultery as might be devised by any one 
well up in the works of Feydeau. Among the shorter sketches 


2) Descriptive Sociology; or, G of Sociological Facts. Classified 
af by Herbert Spencer. and Phenicians. i 
and abstracted by Richard Scheppig, Ph.D. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 

(3) The Complete Works of Bret Harte. Collected and revised by the 
Author. Vol. I1I. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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which appear in the volume, one of the best, and also one of the 
best things in its line that Mr. Bret Harte has written, is “ A 
Sleeping-Car Experience.” 

There is a good deal of entertainment to be got from Mr. 
Wale’s brief autobiography (4), which is pleasantly and com- 
mendably free from any kind of affectation. Mr. Wale was in 
1845 appointed a cornet in the 15th Hussars, and departed for the 
East Indies on board a P. and O. boat, the life on which he 
describes as remarkably pleasant and luxurious. “ But what 
would you think,” he adds, “if at the present day on board the 
steward were to come to your cabin the first thing in the morning 
saying, ‘ Brandy-and-soda, sir?’” When the author arrived at 
Cairo, the Pasha was building a mosque by forced labour, and he 
describes how he saw “men, women, and children staggering 
under the weight of large stones they carried on their heads, and 
the taskmasters urging them on with whips made of rhinoceros 
hide.” The life in India after he had joined his regiment Mr. 
Wale describes as “ truly delightful,” in spite of various draw- 
backs. The treatment of native servants by their English 
masters which was then common would, he says, “ rather astonish 
the present generation.” He states how he has known a man send 
his “ head boy” to a cantonment magistrate bearing a note in- 
forming the magistrate that “the bearer has given me no end of 
trouble lately,” and asking him to “kindly give him a dozen.” 
Mr. Wale adds that no doubt in most cases the bearer richly de- 
served what he got. With his own servant his experience was 
somewhat curious. After he had been engaged a few days he came 
in and informed his master that “ Massa too much foolish man.” 
He then explained that, as things were at present arranged, Mr. 
Wale was cheated by every one with whom he dealt, and, with 
admirable naiveté, proposed a simple way of avoiding this in 
future. “TI tell you what, Massa. You give me allde money. I 
go to the bazaar, and buy Massa’s things. I cheat Massa; that 
one person cheat Massa; then I take good care no one else cheat 
Massa, That good business.” To this arrangement Mr. Wale 
consented at once, with the result that the man served 
him well and faithfully throughout his engagement. It 
is curious at this date to read the description of the regi- 
mental dress, or rather dresses, of the time with which 
Mr. Wale deals, recalling as it does a well-known passage in 
Thackeray's account of a visit to Major Ponto; but, indeed, the 
whole of this part cf the book is full of interest as an apparently 
faithful description of a past state of things. Not less interesting 
in their way are the author’s experiences in the Crimea, and, after 
he left the army to take holy orders, in a country parish, The 
book is, in short, one which contains much pleasant reading. 

Mr. Thomson (5) has added one more to the volumes written 
in order to prove that the plays and poems usually attri- 
buted to Shakspeare were sally the work of Bacon. The 
ingenuity and industry with which he has collated parallel 
passages from Bacon and Shakspeare which appear to him con- 
clusive as to the identity of the two writers, are remarkable; and 
it is hardly necessary to add that so is his persistent and skilful 
avoidance of everything which tells against his theory. It may 
be convenient to take the treatment of what is probably the best 
known of Shakspeare’s plays as an example of Mr. Thomson's 
method. He says of Hamlet :—“If the proper part of dramatic 
allegory be to hold a mirror up to nature, the political playwright 
will naturally turn his theatre reflector towards the leading good 
or profligate feature of the time. Hence, for example, when 
queen-empoisoning Hamlet was first heard of, all England was 
agog hunting or unearthing burrowing assassins hired by the agents 
of claimants for her crown to kill the Queen by secret poison.” 
The letter of Bacon's which the writer presently quotes and 
identifies in spirit with some lines in Hamlet does not afford the 
best instance of his skill in selecting extracts which may seem to 
favour his view. The unprejudiced eye will indeed detect no sort 
of resemblance between the prose and the poetry which are thus 
brought together. But perhaps the oddest of many odd things in 
this work is the attempt to prove, from the Ghost’s description of 
the action of the poison dropped into his ears, that the play must 
have been the work of Bacon. The arguments here brought for- 
ward are amazing enough, and are evidently the result of an 
amount of trouble which one could wish had been employed in 
some business with which the writer was more fitted to deal. It 
is not perhaps particularly unfortunate that Mr. Thomson's style is 
unattractive and somewhat incoherent, and that he or his printers 
have made strange slips in the few Latin words which he 
employs. 

ai edition of Mr. Heath’s Peasant Life (6) is practically 
more a new book than a new edition. The work has been extended 
from one hundred to four hundred pages, and the original matter 
has been entirely re-written. As before, the writer has contented 
himself with recording his observations and “leaving political 
writers to draw from the facts what conclusions they please,” and 
most of the facts give food enough for reflection. 

Mr. Langford’s selections from English authors “in praise of 


(4) Sword and Surpilice; or, Thirty Years’ Reminiscences of the Army 
and the Church. By H. J. Wale, M.A., Magdalen College, Cambridge ; 
late Lieutenant 15th King’s Hussars and Scots Greys; late Rector of 
Folksworth, Hunts ; Curate in Charge Worcester Park Chureb. 

(5) On Renascence Drama; or, History Made Visible. By William 
Thomson, F.R.C.S., F.L.S. Melbourne: Sands & McDougall. 

(6) Peasant = in the West of England. By Francis George Heath, 
Author of “The English Peasantry,’ &c. New Edition. London: Samp- 
son Low & Co. 


books” (7) have been made with judgment and discretion and 
the little book furnishes better reading than do most collections of 
extracts. It is got up with becoming simplicity, and has only the 
too common fault of refusing to lie open. 

A new edition appears of Dyce’s Shakspeare (8). No alterations 
have been made in the text since the third edition, but the notes 
are now conveniently printed at the foot of the page instead of at 
the end of each play. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Hellyer’s exhaustiyg 
volume (g) on internal plumbing work, which exposes ruthless} 
the many dangers incident to the old-fashioned systems, ang 
points out the proper way of avoiding them. If the author ig at 
times too sweeping in his condemnations, that is a fault on the 
right side, 

In writing his Treatise on the Law concerning Libel ang 
Slander (10), Mr. Flood appears to have acted on the opinion, in 
our judgment a gravely erroneous one, that a legal peat ma 
be made popular by a diffuse and flippant style. Law is a tech. 
nical and scientific subject, and by no literary device can it be 
made otherwise. Clearness in arrangement and exactness in ex. 
pression, not attempts at smart writing, are the proper ornaments 
of a legal treatise. We greatly fear that in his endeavour “to 
render the book easily readable, and to present the subject dealt 
with—considering its gravity and importance—in a form as in. 
teresting, and as destitute of technicality as possible,” Mr. Floo¢ 
will find that he has fallen between two stools. 

A capitally annotated edition of the latest Wild Birds Protes. 
tion Act is issued from the Jedd Otfice (11). The remarks in 
the preface are terse and to the point. 

The Field Office also issues an annotated edition of the Ground 
Game Act (12), which will of course be a great convenience to 
magistrates, and to all persons affected by the Act. 

The experiences of such a past master in Romany as Mr, 
Groome are necessarily interesting to those who would learn more 
of the gipsies of England. His recent work, entitled In Gipsy 
Tents (13), is, however, neither a nice work nor a clever one. It isin- 
troduced by a sort of preface written in the most execrable taste, 
on the first page of which the ‘lines are spaced out widely, 
as there is much to be read between them.” This most of 
his readers are fortunately unable to do. We have then 
a circumstantial account of the life and habits of a very 
unsavoury and disreputable set of people, after the manner 
of George Borrow, but without the earnestness and rough humour 
of that writer; we are also favoured with sketches of Sylvester 
Boswell, a Romany gentleman of great erudition, according to 
his own account, and of a certain Welsh musician, whose only 
claim to notoriety is the fact that he combines in his own person 
the rather opposite characters of a gipsy and a respectable man. 
There is a good deal of philological information scattered through- 
out, indicating an amount of education which might have been 
turned to better use. Though written by a professed apologist for 
the race, the book will, we fancy, prove a wholesome corrective toa 
great deal of sentimental nonsense which has lately been written 
about a much overrated set of vagabonds. 

Mrs. Arnold has collected together under various headings, with 
great industry, a quantity of passages from Shakspeare (14), which 
she hopes may “ be found useful to students, by showing them at 
a glance the mode of thought of Shakspeare upon every subject 
handled by him,” while it will also “ be interesting to the general 
reader, and form a collection of excellent quotations.” We must 
confess that this is a kind of compilation which seems to us to be 
anything rather than useful or desirable; but we are quite ready 
to believe that “it differs from all other books of the kind in being 
much more comprehensive.” 

The collection in one volume of the late Charles Turner’s beautiful 
sonnets (15) has prefixed to it some memorial lines by the Laureate 
and a reproduction of Mr. Spedding’s admirable essay, which is full 
of fine criticism and perception. Some forty or more of the sonnets 
are now published for the first time, and from these we select for 

uotation the characteristic one called “The Mute Lovers on the 
ilway Journey ” :— 
They bade farewell ; but neither spoke of love. 
The railway bore him off with rapid pace, 
He gazed awhile on Edith’s garden grove, 
Till alien woodlands overlapp’d the place— : 


) The Praise of Books; as Said and Sung by English Authors. 
Selected, with a Preliminary Essay on Books, by John Alfred Langford, 
LL.D. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

(8) The Works of William Shakspeare. The Text revised by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. 1o vols. Vol. I. Loudon: Bickers & Son. 

(9) The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. By S. Stevens Hellyer. Second 
Edition. London: Butsford. ‘ 

(10) A Treatise on the Law concerning Libel and Slander. By Jobn 
C. H. Flood, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, &c. London: 
Maxwell & Son. 

(11) The Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880; with Explanatory Notes. 
By Horace Cox. London: The “ Field” Office. 

(12) The Ground Game Act, 1880; with Explanatory Notes. London: 
Horace Cox, “ Field” Office. 

(13) In Gipsy Tents. By F. H.Groome. Edinburgh: Nimmo. 

(14) An Index to Shakspearian Thought : a Collection of Passages from 
the Plays and Poems of pm seni Classified under appropriate head- 
ings, and alphabetically arranged, by Cecil Arnold. London: Bickers & 
Son. 


(15) Collected Sonnets, Old and New. By Charles Tennyson Turnes 
London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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Alas! he cried, how mutely did we part! 

I fear’d to test the truth I seem’d to see. 

Oh! that the love dream in her timid heart 
Had sigh’d itself awake, and called for me! 

I could have answer’d with a ready mouth, 

And told a sweeter dream ; but each forebore, 
He saw the hedgerows fleeting to the north 

On either side, whilst he looked sadly forth: 
Then set himself to face the vacant south, 
While fields and woods ran back to Edith More. 

A seventh edition appears of Canon Hole’s Book about 

Roses (16), in the course of which thirty new roses are introduced 
e reader. 

oo Ward and Lock issue a new and complete edition at a 

reduced price of Cruden’s Bible Concordance (17), to which is pre- 

fixed a memoir of the author. 

Mr. Denison’s Orcadian Sketch-Book (18) is, as he says, peculiar 
jn language and aim. His main object has been to preserve the 
dialect of his native place from “that oblivion to which all un- 
written dialects are doomed,” and in carrying this out it has come 
in his way to preserve a good deal of curious and amusing oral 
jore. The introduction contains an interesting sketch of the for- 
tunes of Orkney, and a full glossary at the end of the book will 
enable any one, who cares to take the trouble, to read that part of 
it which is written in the Orkney dialect, a dialect which, without 
such aid, is puzzling enough. 

Mr. Davison has shown a catholic taste in his selection of the 
authors from whom he has collected “a thousand thoughts” (19). 
With a view to avoiding matter which is common to other 
selections of the same kind, he has omitted Shakspeare and all 
living authors. It is very possible that his compilation may give 
pleasure to people who care for such collections of snippets. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Burdett’s Cottage Hos- 
pitals(20), which was reviewed some three years ago in these columns. 
It is enlarged and written up to date, and alphabetical tables at 
the end give full information as to the origin, management, and 
progress of every cottage hospital in the country. We trust the 
work may fulfil the author’s hope that “it may tend to improve 
the management, to increase the popularity, and to extend the 
usefulness of cottage hospitals in all parts of the world.” 


(16) A Book about Roses. By S. Reynolds Hole. Seventh Edition. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 

(17) A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. By Alexander Cruden. To which is added a Sketch of the 
Life and Character of the Author. With Sixty Pages of Engravings. 
London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(18) The Oreadian Sketch-Book; being Traits of Old Orkney Life, 
written partly in the Orkney Dialect. By Walter Traill Denison. 
Kirkwall: Pearce & Son. 

(19) A Thousand Thoughts from Various Authors. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Arthur B. Davison. London: Longmans & Co. 

(20) Cottage Hospitals. By Henry C. Burdett. Second Edition, re- 
written and much enlarged. ndon: J. & A. Churchill. 
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country ; good air. Number of Pupils, under Twenty. Terms, £135 to £150. Prospectus, with 
all particulars, on application to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


ALGIERS as a WINTER RESORT.—Dr. THOMSON, of 
- Algiers, has several VACANCIES in his Villa, at Mustapha, for Young Men or Boys in 
Delicate | ens or particulars apply, by letter, to J. E. MYLNE, Esq. "37 Oxford Square, 


MASTER, who must be a Graduate of some University in the Uni mgdom ; he will be 
required to enter on his duties atter the h Shristmas ion, and he wil! hold his 
othce subject to the provisions of a scheme gre b d for i f the School. 

The fixed yearly stipend of the Master is £120; in addition to which he is entitled to a 
capitation fee of £3 a year for each boy attending the 1, am aggregate payment of £250 per 
annum being guaranteed for the next two years. 


vernors. 

i and i are sent, not later than Deeember 2 next, a 
RHODES, Solicitor, Alford, of whom a Copy of the Scheme may be obtained. vathass 
Alford, November 8, 1880. 


ANTED, at Christmas, by an experienced ENGLISH 


T° BE LET, with immediate possession, 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 
Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush, W., within a few minutes’ walk of the Met: lit: 

and London and North-Western Stations. "The House, which has just nietgene scien 
repairs, contains Ten Coed ms, and is well arranged as to domestic ottices; with good 
Garden at the ree overlooking fields.—Apply to Mr. J. BOARDER, Builder, 9 Pleasant Place, 


Uxbridge 
(THE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 and 49 Great 
Ormond Street, W.C., and Cromwell House, Highgate. 

The Commi extly APPEAL for AID to mest the 
ittee earnestly meet extra expenditure consequent 
Wing of the Hospital. The 120 Beds 
ABERDARE, Chairman. 


8. WHITFORD, Secretary. 
Bankers—WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO.; Messrs. HOARE; Messrs. HERRIES. _ 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suit 
Rooms. for Lad d Gentl Sea-Wates Service in the 


BENIN. BULL, Manager. 
JNGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 
ORIENT LINE. 


The following ‘al Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIE CIFIC 8’ 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES. are STEAM 


are des every FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
(Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at 
all the principal ports in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. : ww 
Tons. H.P. Tons. H.P. 
4,107 600 JOHN ELDER ...... 4,152 530 
CHIMBORAZO 347 8550 LIGURIA ...... 4,666 7) 
COTOPAXI... 4,023 600 LUSITANIA 550 
550 ORIENT 5,386 1,000 
GARONNE ... 550 POTOGL 4,219 600 
The above Steamers have been ally fitted for carrying all classes of passengers th h 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the passages hitherto made are the fastest on record. — 


For further ‘ulars apply to the Managers of the Line, F. GREEN & CO., 13 F 
Avenue, and NDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, a, 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
39 Southampton Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and » 7m the worst 


condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sales attended on Commiss 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
iad 
| 
UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ALFORD, 
Lincolnshire._The Governors of the School are desirous of appointing 2 HEAD- 
scholars and 20 Boarders, are in course of erection, and will shortly be completed. 
bo 
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PENINSULAR and ORIENT AL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for ...... eovececeveve Bombay. 
Fortnightly departare Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 
Fortnightly depar China and Japan. 
Fortnightly departure — Australia and New Zealand. 


Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
2 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


OLv COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, Copper, Greek, Roman, 


Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists free. ak Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


MACNIVEN & OC CAMERON’ S PENS are the best. 
They a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, ‘the the Waverley Pen. 
re a treasure.” —Standard. 
Also te Hindeo Tene, Nos. 1, 2. 3, with diagonal points. 
euuieos Box of a e kinds, Dy post Is. 
23 Blair Street, Edinburzh. Penmakers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. (Esta. 1770.) 


DENTS WATCHES, CLOCKS, and CHRONOMETERS. 
Illustrated sent free. 
Apply to 61 STRAND, or 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


WiLtiaM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty large Showrooms, 
At 29 OXFORD STREET; 1, 14,2, 3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4,5, & 6 PERRY'S 
PLACE; and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, w. 


FENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, BARGE, Se. 
od, 

Register Stoves....... from 0 9 O0to36 0 0 
China-Tiled ditto . 00 
Fenders, Bronzed or Black ao 
Ditto, Stee! and Ormolu 8 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths. ot 
Marble ditto eo 8 
Fireirons, Set of Thre 9 © 43, 6 1000 
Ditto, Rests for Tile per oe 6, BC 


pair 
GAS AND HOT-WATER WORK.—Estimates free. 


BEDSTEADS, ao AND FURNITURE. 
BEDSTFADS, of best make only, from 


0s. 6d. 
BEDDING of every description made on = premises, and guaranteed of pure materials and 


good workmanshi 
American Walnut machine-made CABINET FURNITURE. 
A large Stock he <aPy useful, and sound Furniture of the i make on view 
t prices usually charged for ordinafy de 

for Bed, Dining and Drawing Rooms, and every necessary for House 

urni 

EASY TERMS OF PURCHASE. 

Special arrangements made by WILLIAM S. BURTON with reference to CREDIT, 
without in any way altering the system of Plain Figures and zt xed Prices, thus retaining to 
the Purchaser all the advantages of Prices arranged for net 


COLZA OIL, hi ality 98. 10d. lon. 
KEROSINE Is. 6d, 
In drums of five gallons and upwards Sd, 


WwitLtianm 8. BURTON. 


HEAL & SON. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


Large, useful Stock to select from. 
free .249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
ished 1862. 


DECORATION. 


ORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

best periods of Decorative Art, and having had great experience in carrying 

out important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 

of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs. and execute the necessary 

works at moderate cost. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work 
entrusted to them. 


91 New Bonp Srnzer, W. 


NVALID FURNITURE. — Wicker Bath Chairs, £2 2s. ; 


Invalid Adjustable Couches and Beds. from £5 5s. ; Exercising Chairs, with horse setion, 
m £5 5s. ; Carrying Chairs, £2 16s. 6d.; Neclining Boards, £1 53.; Trapped Commodes, £1 5s. 
yulators, 5.3 ;_Leg Rests. £1 10s.; Back Rests, 12s. 6d.; * Merlin Chairs, £6 10s.; 
Tables, from 15s.; &e. Descriptive Catalogues post free 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


liberal. 
‘atal ue, Terms, post free. 
and 19,20, and 21 Morweil Street, W.C. 


REAKFAST in BED.—CARTER'S PATENT REVOLVING | 


BED TABLE, adjustable to any height or inclination for reading and writing. Price 
from £2 5s. Deseriptive Catalogues post free. 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


IRESIDE COMFORT.—CARTER’S LITERARY 


MACHINE.—For holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, 

over an Easy Chair, Bed, or ~% obviating the fatigue and i stoop- 

ing while reading or writi Invaluabie to Invaiids and Students. Admirabiy adapted tor 
India. A most useful gift. ‘ices from 21s. ptive Catalogues post free. 


J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portinnd Street, London, Ww. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIL, 


A E.— 
inferior imitations of their celebrated ART STONE WARE are ntro- 
duced, DOULTON beg to the public that their PRODUCTI NS in- 
full, DOULTON, LAMB 


variably bear an a no Stam, the name in 
the the year of manufacture 


APOLLINARIES WATER, 
Laureé donandus A pollinari.”—Horacr, Book IV. Ode 2. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187. 
ANNUAL SALE, 4,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


BRITISH and d MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
Incorporated by Royal charter and r and Special Acts of Parliament. 


SUBSCRIBED — £2,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, 450,000 
RESERVES AND ‘BALANCE “OF UN UNDIVIDED PROFIT.. 1,142,470 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS—LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH... £2,980,885 
ANNUITY BRANCH....... 902 
The Life and Annat Funds are specially invested to meet the oe arising under 
the Life Policies and ananitlon and are not liable for the obligations of the Fire Department, 
REVENUE FROM LIFE PREMIUMS AND INTEREST... £448,574 


SPECIAL NOTICE—BONUS YEAR 1880. 
The Books for the Current Quinquennial Period close on 
POLICIES on the Parti ting Scal ened in 1880 will Share in the Division then to 
on the Participating Scale op with ae 


made, and at future Divisions will rank for an additional Bonus as 
entrants. 


NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the Life Assurance Branch are allocated 
to Participating Policies. The Bonus at last division ranged, according to the age ofthe 
Policy, from £1 5s. to £2 per cent. per Annum on the the Original Sum ‘Assured. 


ANNUITIES of all kinds granted of on the most favourable terms. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

THE NETT FIRE PREMIUMS for 1879 Were....ccssesessees £902,670 
FIRE INSURANCES at Home and Abroad may be effected at the lowest rates. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 
64 PRINCES STREET. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
I Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,8.W, 
| 
| 


EDINBURGH .. 
LONDON 


CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W. 
Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. Sum Insured in 1879. .£903,403\61, 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


F R E OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, pea 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem: 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 
L°ss OF TIME IS LOSS OF MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF TIME, aad mer be a peor vided against by a Policy 
of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANC the oldest and largest 
Accidental Assurance Company. Right Hon. Lord D, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. One Million and - Half has been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents. or 64 Cornhill, London. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madons, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on —~- Sa 


Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 


Interestdrawn, and Army, Nay y, and Civil Pay roe Pensions realized. 
di and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


PR other i of B 
& Chairman. 


THE BEST DOG MEDICINE. 
NALDIRE’S” 
WORM POWDERS. 


Price 2s., 3s. 6d.,53. Of all —— and on canine of Stamps by BARCLAY & SONS, 
Farringdon Street, London. 


U N F I R E 
| THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
| 
| 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 
as a Case of GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of 
Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 42s. per dozen ; pene 
special quality, 50s. Per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


WiLLLs’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
IN 1-0z., 2-0z., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 


WILLS’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO.—“ There’s no 
sweeter Tobacco cone from Virginia, and no better brand than the * 
CASTLES.’"—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 


the Name and Trae Mark, 


| WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
HE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKEY — 


It is admitted that a thorouzhly-matured Scotch Whiskey is the most pleasing and 
a of stimulants. rivailing the finest of French Brandy. 
he 


Lancet says: * Douglas & Mason's Whiskey is excellent in ev respec’ smooth in 
and delicate in flavour, the advantage of skilful blending.” 


Price 40s. per dozen, Bottles and Cases included. Delivered free at any Railway Station ia 
ngland, in quantities of two dozen and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, Wine Merchants, % George Street, Edinburgh. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


6 THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


LF4 & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of the Worcestershire Sauce, 


LEA & PERRINS t that the original bears their 
PERRINS bez to say that the original bears the 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pro- 


Nor 
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MUDIE'S SHLHCT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
jemand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on mocerate 
fms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. 
The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in 
large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of 
every Season having been placed in circulation on the day of publication. 


In the selection of Books great care is taken to study the wishes of Subscribers, and to make 
the Library not only “Select,” but comprehensive. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases ; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the 
principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of 
general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Fora Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily to Families and Book Societies in every part of the Country on the following liberal terms: 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


THIRTY VOLUMES OF OLDER BOOKS, SIX GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


NEW BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times (1,500 Copies)—Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by 
Miss Bird (1,000 Copies)—New Guinea, by L. M. D’Albertis—Trevelyan’s Life of C. J. Fox— 
Memoirs of Frances R. Havergal—Guizot in Private Life—Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, New Vol. 
—Christie’s Memoir of Etienne Dolet—Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi—Life and Letters of Cicero, by 
G.E. Jeans—Blaikie’s Life of Livingstone (nearly ready )—Lady Eastlake’s Sketch of Mrs. Grote— 
Faiths and Fashions, by Lady Violet Greville—Burbidge’s Botanist’s Journal in Borneo (nearly 
teady)—New Ireland, by Sir C. Gavan Duffy—Thoughts in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins— 
History of Japan, by Sir E. J. Reed—Island Life, by Alfred R. Wallace—A Lady’s Tour in 
Corsica—Burdo’s Trip Up the Niger—Ephphatha, by Canon Farrar—Echoes from the Counties— 
The Church of the Future, by the Archbishop of Canterbury—Ecclesiastical Essays, by Dean 
Stanley (nearly ready)—English Studies, by Professor Brewer—The Manifold Witness for 

by Canon Barry—Duty, by Samuel Smiles (nearly ready) ; all the Best New Novels, and 
‘ery other Recent Work of General Interest. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBBARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


NEW EDITION, NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lnonren, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Crry Orrice—2 KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE, 
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BOOKS, &c. THE 
’ 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


TWO VOLUMES of the NEWEST BOOKS 
for a Subscription of ONE GUINEA 
per Annum. 

Four Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, for a Subscription 
of Two Guineas per Annum. 

Six Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, together with all 
the Club Privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per Annum. 

Club Membership only—Two Guineas per Annum. 


N.B.—Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience and wishes of 
Subscribers. Specially advantageous terms offered to Country Subscribers. 
The Public are invited to Inspect the Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, 
the Ladies’ Drawing Room, Reference Library, &c. 


Full particulars forwarded promptly on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW BOND STREET. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE was started under 


circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880, 


| obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyed a far larger circula. 


tion than that of any similar journal. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in politics, an 


Anti-Radical paper above all things. To repeat the language of ity 
Prospectus: ‘These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; bus 
it is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta. 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this schoo; 
their strange sympathy with despotism; their international policy, which 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Commu 
nistic economy, their readiness to experimentalize in irrevocable legislation 
of the gravest order, mark them off as anew and dangerous party in Eng. 
lish politics ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at all times a 
vigilant and determined opposition.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. JAMES THOMSON’S WORKS. 
Each 5s. ; large paper, 10s. 


VANES STORY ; and other Poems. (Just ready. 
THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT; and other Poems. 


“ There can, we think, be no doubt that the ‘ City of Dreadful oe contains many pas- 
sages of great beauty. The impress of real genius is upon it........ e is both 
thinker........ His muse takes a very wide and bold sweep.” — Westminster Keview. 
See also an article entitled ** A New Poet” in the Fortnightly Keview for September. 
Reeves & TURNER, 196 Steand. 


THE MINIATURE LIBRARY OF THE POETS. 
Now ready, 12 vols. demy 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, in cloth box, 15s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of SHAKESPEARE, | 


This is the Fourth Work in this b iful series of Standard Books, clearly printed on | 
fine toned paper, and which, for price and attractiveness, are unequalled. 
The former Works are : 
MILTON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. 
POEMS OF LONGFELLOW. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. 

Other Popular Works will be issued from time to time. The three last-named are kept in 
6 vols. in cloth box, 7s. 6d. ; and in handsome cloth box, lettered, 9s. ; or two of them in 4 vols. 
cloth box, 5s. All are kept also in French morocco and russia, at moderate prices. 

London: W. KENT & Co., Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


Fourth Edition, with Map, Is. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 
TRISH DISTRESS and its REMEDIES.—The Land Ques- 
tion.—A Visit to Donegal and Connaught in the Spring of 1830. By James H. TUKE. 
London: W. Rrpeway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


Price 1s. ; by post Thirteen Stamps. 
LONDON SMOKE and FOG, with some Observations on the | 


Country Parson's Grate, and other Modern Fireplaces, By FRrpDK. EDWARDS, Jun., | 
Author of ** Our Domestic Fire places,” “ A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,” &c. 
London : Lonemans, GREEN & Co. 


Price Is. 4d. 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
further supply has bees telegrapbed fur. “Orders through ‘aay can be is 
about Ten days’ time 


FREDERICK Ware & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE FOURTH PARTY.—The WINTER NUMBER of | 
VANITY FAIR, to be published on Wednesday, December 1, wi 

Cartoon, entitled THE FOURTH “PARTY. i: whic! Portraite 

Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Drummond Wo.i!, Mr. Gorst, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, with a 

Notice by “JEHU JUNIOR.” 


LORD | GRANVILLE.—The WINTER NUMBER will also 
contain Portraits of the Duke of Argyll. Lord Granville, Si 
Robert Peel, Sir John Astley, Sir Wi iam Fraser, Lord 

5 ms . W. H. Russell, the Hon. James Lowther, Major Burnaby, and Mr. 


THE ,SAVIOURS of SOCIETY.—The WINTER NUMBER 
will contain, in addition to the above, a Tale writte ially for this N enti 
‘SHE SAVIOURS of SOCIETY ; together with various Afuicles 


THE FOURTH PARTY.—The WINTER NUMBER of. 


VANITY FAIR will be published on December 1, price 1s. ; by post, Is. 4d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the WINT. NU 
the Office of Vanity Fair” not later than 


London: “ Vanity Fair” Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“ We know no modern collection of Portraits which makes the person studying them 
rapidly and thoroughly acquainted with ic Ycontained in 
the personnel of our public men as that contained in 


NOTICE.—Will be ready at all Booksellers’ early in December, price 3 Guineas, | 
Y FAIR ALBUM. Twelfth Series, 1880, Containing 


,_ the whole of the Portraits published during the Year 1830, with t ‘oti 
owton, nd The Treasury Bench” ini i i 


A List of the Portraits contained in ! 
Ae 0 mM each volume of the Album will be forwarded free on 
London: “ Vanity Fair” Office, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


OUEN CATHEDRAL SPIRE.—See THE BUILDER 
and Plans, Bermondsey Town Hall; Decorative Suzgestions—. 
rchwology—Churches and Clerical Criticlem.Holyrood Glass Werle. 
on—Princess’s Theatre—Bristol_ Edmund Sharpe's Works—Eariy Norman 
by post, ifd.—46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Keeps, 


| thin paper, is for China and India, 8s. 2d.: for all other parts of 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes a con. 


siderable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and 
of all that relates to Law, Literature, Art and Science. Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of « very various character. 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, delivered by the 


first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the Breakfast 
Table in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the pre- 
vious day, Special Telegrams from abroad, Money Market Reports, an 
Epitome of Opinion in all the London papers, &c. &c.; besides a variety of 
carefully-written articles on the Topics of the Day. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an § article 


every day on Commercial Affairs, in which City Business generally 
is dealt with by expert and independent observers. The intention is to 
make of * The St. James’s Gazette” a good and trustworthy paper for 
MEN of BUSINESS. 


THE 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE (already the hand- 


somest Daily Paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of 
the new year by the most perfect machine yet invented: the Ingram 
Machine; which, designed to print the delicate woodcuts of the “ Illustrated 
London News,” is necessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is 
guaranteed to throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour. Moreover, these 
copies are delivered from the machine accurately folded. 


THE 


T. JAMES’S GAZETTE: an Anti-Radical 


Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any Newsvendor; 
or it will be sent post free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms: For 
Three Months, 16s. 3d. ; Six Months, 32s. 6d.; Twelve Months, 65s. Post 
Office Orders to be made payable to E. Sourucort, at the Post Office, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly Edition 


of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, price Sixpence. 
This Edition of the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is more particularly in- 
tended for persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the 
Colonies. But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and hand- 
some Weckly Newspaper and Review. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a collec- 
tion of nearly all the Original Articles, Political, Literary, and 
Social, which have appeared in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE during the 
week; a careful compilation of the News of the Week in concise pata 


| graphs; the Latest ‘elegrams from abroad, down to the hour of pro 
| duction; a special collection of Critical Notes on the course of 


Commerce, and Financial Speculation ; a particular selection of News 
relating to the Church, the Army, and the Navy ; Biographical Notices of 
all distinguished persons lately deceased; and the fullest list of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages that can be obtained. Subscription, including 
postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 7s. per quarter. The Sub 
scription per quarter, including postage for the Foreign Edition, printed on 
the world, 
7s. 7d. Post Office Orders to be made payable to E. Sovrncort, at the 
Post Office, Fleet Street, London. 


OFFICE: DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, Lose 
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The Saturday Review. 


; 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 
UP. 


STRICTLY TIED 


A Novel. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘The Author of ** Strictly Tied Up ” loves to look on the lively side of things, and his novel 
be described as a comedy of life and character. All his personages are more or less con- 
mv0us by some eccentricity. foible, or amiable weakness, and his ts ani n i 
rally humorous. There is no lack of action and movement ; there is plentiful variety 
oe oe. aD in the changing society to which we are introduced the author shows abundant 
‘A ledge of the world. Now we are in the city, now in the country ; we pay flying visits to 
onion snd Dublin ; and while both of the heroines have their homes in Yorkshire, one is 
ported to a country seat in the wilds of Ireland, where, on a visit to certain noble relatives, 
she is launched on the adventures that land her in matrimony. There is humour as well as 
gufficient excitement in these volumes; not a few of the descriptions, both of people and 
genery, are exceedingly graphic and piquant ; while the is happily and 

qaried out with no little ingenuity. 


From the ATHENZUM. 
Tied Up” is entertaining. It is Irish in subject, Irish in spirit, and written in the 
Pp ~ 4 iaaaraon style which has characterized some of the best English fiction having 
fsorigin on the other side of the Channel. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a light 
and happy vein. The scheme of the story is well proportioned, and worked out in all its com- 
plications 


with much care and sk: 


From the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

leverly constructed novel, as ing as it is i i The story is conceived 
pencat witha humorous intention, which the author has been most euccesetal in carrying 
tough his plot. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


DAVID DOUGLAS, 
9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


In a few days, 1 vol. small 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


THE WILD COASTS of NIPON. With Chapters on Cruising 
after Pirates in Chinese Waters. By Ilenry C. ~ JOHN, Captain R.N. 


I, Round Tesso. X. Singing Birds and Flowers, &c. 
TI. Inland Sea Revisited. X. Customs and Habits. 
Til. Currents and enone XI. Past and Present. 
Iv. A Summer's Walk in Kiusiu. XII. Korea. 
¥. Deer-Shooting and o' m XIII. Cruising after Pirates. 
VII. Insects. + More Cruising ‘ira’ 
VIII. Shooting, &c. XVI. Résumé. 


Now ready, 1 very handsome folio vol. 42s. 
SPORT and PHOTOGRAPHY in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By ANDREW WILLIAMSON. Illustrated by 18 Full-page Plates of Large Game, &c. &c., 
en on the spot by the Author, and reproduced in Permanent Photo-Tint. 
“Mr. Williamson's ph hs of stag, n tain sheep, dead grizzlies, and scenery at 
Isrge, are worthy of a book that should be a favourite in every shooting lodge from Lews to 
Braemar.” —Saturday Review. 


COMPLETION OF MR. SKENE'S CELTIC SCOTLAND. 
- Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Map, 15s. 
CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient Alban. By 


Book III., Volume III., LAND AND PEOPLE. 


Now ready, I vol. demy 8vo. with 143 Woodcuts, 15s. 
THE PAST in the PRESENT: What is Civilization? Being 


the Rhind Lectures in Archeology, delivered in 1876 and 1878. By ARTHUR MITCHELL, 
M.D., LL.D., &c., Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


* “Whatever differences of opinion, however, may be held on minor points, there can be no 
— that Dr. Mitchell’s work is one of the ablest and most orizinal pieces of archwological 
ture which has appeared of late years.”"—St. James's Gazctte 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. I6s. 


LIFE of JAMES HEPBURN, EARL of BOTHWELL. By 
FREDERICK SCHIERN, Professor of History in the University of Copenhagen. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by the Rev. Davip Berry, F.S.A. Scot. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, imperial 8vo. 128 pages, Picture Cover, fully Illustra Is, 


WARNES ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL. 

With Original Contributions by English and Foreign Authors. 
AUTHORS: 

STEPHEN FISKE. 

CELIA THAXTER, 

P. G. HAMERTON. 

G. R. SIMS. 

W. L. ALDEN. 

MISS J. COWEN. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 

R. V. C. MEYERS. 

BARNET PHILLIPS, 

HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


CONTENTS : 
GROCERY. 


THE GUILDER AND THE ‘ 
MIME. PANTO 


“FOR THOUGHTS:” a Poem. 

A CATAMARAN VOYAGE. 

THE MAGIC WAND. 

DOMESTIC MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

STORY OF REBELLION. 

AT THE WINDOW. 

PAPA HOON'’S TULIP. 

WALDEMAR’S VIOLIN. ALONG THE SEA-WALK. 

THE BETTER CHRISTMAS. THE FATEFUL FIRST. , 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


JOSEPH HATTON. 

MRS. B. H. BUXTON. 

W. W. FENN. 

JOSEPH COWEN, M.P. 

J. G. HOLLAND. 

JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
JOHN G, SAXE. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
LADY LINDSAY (of Balcarres). 
GUY ROSLYN. 

F. B. WILKIE. 


STORIES TO TELL. 
SONG, “I AM SITTING ALONE AT 
MY WINDOW.” 


WITHIN THE SPELL. 

A STORY OF A RED SHIRT. 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

THE LAST OF THE NARWHALE. 
PARTING: a Poem. 
HIDE-AND-SEEK TOWN. 

THE LAST TOKEN. 


Demy 8vo. Is. 
HIGHER EDUCATION in WALES; the Extent of its 
“Deficiency and Suggestions for its Im’ a Speech 
AVID JONES Davigs, Recto: N 
ticet, and formerly Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
London: STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 


Second Edition, ! vol. 6s. 
[DOWN by the DRAWLE. By A. F. P. HWarcovrr. 
EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
“jor Harcourt has given us a charming picture of every-day life........ Writt it 
thorough knowledge ofman and manners, Without oue touch of or vulgarity. it 


“ 


“A pretty, graceful tale of Society........ * Down by the Drawle’ is a story which will 
Neleomed by all who like a healthy tone of literature, and enjoy a thoroughly pan poe Ra 


charming picture of a middle-class English h abstedll ‘ v% 
thoroughly wholsome and readabl novel.” Down by the Drawie’ is a 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


NOTICE.—A NEW VOLUME BY, 


MR. TENNYSON, 


ENTITLED 


BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS, 


IS NOW IN THE PRESS, 


And will be realy for Publication in the course of the present 
month, price 5s, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


WITH 25 ILLUSTRATIONS AND PORTRAIT. 


NOTICE.—THE ROYAL EDITION OF 
TENNYSON’S 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS, 


In 1 volume, with Portrait and 25 Illustrations, 


Is now ready, super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
gilt leaves, price 21s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Re wn 8yo. with upwards of 100 Illustrati el 
ady, cro’ hg ustrations, cloth gilt, 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amcba to the Insects. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


thoress of “ The Fairy-Land of Science,"’ “A Short History of Natural Sg 
“Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students.” 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


the term “Nature and her Works" to embrace all organic and inorganic end I 
ivision than to 


CONTENTS : 
I. Life and her Children. 
II. Life’s Simplest Children: How they Live, and Move, and Build. 
III, How Sponges Live. 
IV. The Lasso-throwers of the Ponds and Oceans, 
V. How Starfish Walk and Sea-Urchins Grow. ; 
VI. The Mantle-covered Animals and How they Live with Heads and without 


them. 
VII. The 9 ar of Animal Life: and the Elastic-Ringed Animals by Sea and 
by Land. 
VIII. The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, with ringed bodies and jointed feet. 
1X. The Snare-Weavers and their Hunting Relations. 
X. Insect Suckers and Biters, which change their coats but not their bodies. 
XI. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which remodel their bodies within their coats. 
XII. Intelligent Insects with helpless Children, as illustrat-d by the Ants. 


By the same Authoress, uniform in size and price. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 


** A book which people who are no longer young may take up with pleasure and read with 
fit, and which will be prized by every boy or girl who is fortunate enough to get it ond 
ntelligent enough to master its teaching.” —Scotsman. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. 


~ 


AFTERNOON TEA: Rhymes for Children. With Original 
Illustrations by L. G. Sowerby and H. B. Emmerson. Printed in the highest style of 
Each page Illustrated: The Ch Book of the Year. 
picture Demy 


MERRY BALLADS of the OLDEN TIME: a Combination 
of Eight quaint and well-known Rhyming Ballads. Illustrated with 32 Page-Plates, 

» . and ‘ards of 1 Ili ti 
in sat 8! ustrations in Tints, with Text. Demy 


-OUR LITTLE WORLD of CHILD LIFE: a Series of Simple 
icy bin 


HIS FATHER; or, a Mother's Legacy. By Srzas K. Hocxrye, 
— oy Benny,” “ Alec Green,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, 


PARTY GIVING on EVERY SCALE; or, the Cost of Enter- 
tainments. With the Fashionable Mode of Arrangement. By the Author of “ Manners 
and Tone of Good Society,” “* Society Small Talk,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, — 
29 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE POWER of SOUND. By Epmuyp 


Gurney, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal Svo. 25s. 


THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By 


Ricuarp A. Procror, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” ‘ Science 
Byways,” &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Full of indication of more than ordinary talent, and one of the most promising works of 
fiction that the present season has produced.” thenceum. 


THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Tuomas Harpy, 


Author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


“ Mr. Hardy, in his latest novel, has produced porn om a finer maty of character, ina certa’ n 
sense, than he has before given to his readers. His hero........cc pels admiration and sym- 
pathy ; and this central figure is surrounded by aan drawn with the truth and insight 
which have raised Mr. Hi Hardy to the high place he occupies among novelists of our ti ime. 

Sat w deview, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Will be published November 22, in 2 handsome volumes, demy 8vo, 32s. 
WITH A PORTRAIT BY PAUL RAJON, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE 


LIFE OF SIR ROWLAND HILL, 
K.C.B., DCL, PRAS., &. 
HISTORY OF PENNY POSTAGE. 

By Sir ROWLAND HILL, 


GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
of “ Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Crities," &c. 


LONDON: THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. 


TRUBNER & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
GULSHAN I RAZ: the Mystic Rose Garden of Sa’d-ud-Din 


Mahmud Shabistari. The Persian Text, with an English Tromistion and Notes, chiefly 
from the Commentary of Muhammad Ben Y: — iji. y E. H. WHINFIELD, M.A., 
Barrister - —. late of H.M. Bengai Civil vice. 2, 4to. pp. xvi.—93 and 62, 
cloth, 10s. 


AN ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN RACE;; its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. ForNaNDER. Vol. II. post 8vo. pp. viii.—400, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
EARLY HEBREW LIFE: a » Study in Sociology. By Joun 
FEsNTON. Post 8vo. pp. xxiv.—102, cloth, 5s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF a... ORIENTAL 
Es. 
TALMUDIC MISCELLANY ; 


Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Trans- 


A 


lated by P. I. HERSHON, Author of “ Genesis according to the Talmud,” &c. With 
the Rev. F. W. Faggar, D.D., Canon of Westminster. Post pp. xxviii.— 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES ; or, Jataka Tales. 
Orie'nal Pali of the J 


THE GULISTAN;; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Muslihu’d-din 
Sadi of Shiraz. ‘Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with a Preface, and a 
= of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by EDWARD B. EASTWICK, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., 

Second Edi: post 8vo. pp. xxvi.—244, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ounaa EDITION OF MR. ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM ON BUDDHA 
AND BUDDHISM. 
THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. Being 


the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. Told in 
Verse by an Indian BUDDHIST. By ARNOLD, C.S I., Author of The Indian 
Song of Songs.” Crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—238, limp parchment wrapper, 2s 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Asron Leteu. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

NEARLY READY. 

his Life and Literary Relics. 


From the 
mana, n uo for the first time edited Profess 


DR. APPLETON ; By Joun 


H. APPLETON, ¥ A., late Vicar of St. ep Sussex ; and A.H. Sayce, 
Fellow of ‘Queen's College, Oxford, and Professor of parative 


THE ENEMIES of BOOKS. By WILLIAM Brapes, T Typograph 
panne he Life and Typography of William Caxton,” &c. &c. Son, 

BRITISH ANIMALS which have become EXTINCT within 

THE HISTORY of ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 


of Assyria B.C. 681—658. ms u 


Translated from the Cuneiform 
Museum Collection. Together 


British with tical 
Analysis of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by et from the 
Sy lial and of Eponyms, &c. By A. 
ori —_ 


THE CLASSICAL of the of the JAPANESE. 
CHAMBEBLAIS, Author of “ Yeigo Hefikaku Ichirai.” Post 8vo. 


Basin 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


or, a Thousand and One | 


SLIGHT AILMENTS: 


Now ready, 1 vol. Svo, 15s. 


N ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 


Narrative, and Descriptive: from the hes yllections of an Actor in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, California, Nevada, Central America, 
and New York. By EpMUND LEATHEs. 
“A chatty, agreeable, and interesting volume.”—Era, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREE?, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Stregr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


LITTLE PANSY. 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols, 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of “ &, 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 
ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” “Mignon,” &e. Second Editior 1, 3 vols. 


“ An admirable tale; told by one who ean vividly describe and incisively comment on the 
manners and * personnel’ of modern society."’"— World. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Anetta B, 


Epwanps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second ‘Edition, 3 vols. 
“* Lord Brackenbury’ is pleasant reading from beginning to end.”"—Academy. 


ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. By Saretey Sura, 


Author of “ His Last Stake,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ There is freshness and variety in this story. The book is well worth reading.” —A theneum, 


By Mrs. 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Lrone S. BEALE, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Plates 
price 21s. strongly bound. A complete Manual of Manipulation. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


NEW WORK BY LIONEL BEALE.—“ow ready, demy S8vo. 230 pp. 5s. 


their Nature «and 
Treatment By LIoNEL S. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s 
College, London. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


TRUBNER & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface and fine Steel Plate Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


SAPPHO: 


A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


By STELLA, 


Author of “* Records of the Heart.” “ The xin 's Stra’ x 
Pearl of Poland,” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
La République des Lettres says : “ Jusqu’a Stella, Sapho n'a point trouvé d’interprtte parm 


les personnes de son sexe.” 
“The trazedy of ‘ has been translated into Greck by 


The Atheneum says: 
native of Athens, and is to be played upon the Hellenic stage.” 

Cambouroglo, the Greek poet, says (in his journal, Ephéméris) : “ Stella’s ‘Sappho’ is the 
incarnation of the Lesbian muse which I study in my dreams. With the aid of an English 
scholar I have accomplished @ periect translation of it for the Hellenic stage, which ali Greece 
is discussing and admiring,”’ 

_Galignani’s Messenger says: “**Sappho’ is a work of great merit, written with unusual 
vigour, replete with classical diac, and founded on a series of stirring incidents. The 
authoress has evidently drunk deep of the Castalian spring, as her, , poetry is everywhere 
modelled on the writings of the most admired Greck and Latin authors.” 

i.e. Daily Telegraph says: “It presents us with a vivid picture of the violet-crowned 
est 

The Graghie says: “ The play is full of fire and force, and is thoroughly readable.” 

The fcto Roca: “Into Sappho’s character Stella has thrown herself with very much pemess 
through all her phases of passion and jealousy and pain, to her suicide at the fatal rock 

eucate.” 

The Liverpool Mercury rcury says: “ In the present tragedy the well-known American poetes 
under the nom de plume of Stella— the female Petrarch * of Lamartine, and not unjustly styled 
herself * the Sappho of America ’—has enshrined the beauty and woes of her heroine in a five 
act drama. cast throughout in a most classical mou!d, and reviving in the nineteenth cen 
the very structure as well as the spirit of Sophocles and the Greek stage. A work like thi 
implies boldness of no ordinary character ; but from the opening scene at * Sappho’s’ house im 
Mitylene down through all the phases of her life and sorrow, to her suicide at the fatal rock of 

eucate, from which she springs into the sea, the ambition is thoroughly sustained, the 
being a composition of marvellous power and energy, reminding us of Talfourd’s ‘Ion,’ and 
not unf! ly of kes p himself." 

The Western Mail says: “Since Justice Talfourd published his wonderful play of ‘Ion,’ 
without a perusal of which a celebrated author said no education could be pronounced com- 
plete, no Greek play has received so much attention as the * Sappho’ of Stella.” 

The Northern Whig says: “ Stella’s verse is at once elegant and eee, and itis gemmed 
with passages of which the truth and beauty render them worthy to become proverbs.” 


ON NOVEMBER 20 WILL BE READY, 
Second English Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, with 6 Steel-plate Illustrations, 


THE RECORDS OF THE HEART. 


By STELLA, 
Author of “ Sappho,” “ The King’s Stratagem,"’ &c. 


This Work originally ~~ in America, and soon ran through nine editions. The firs 
English ry was pu in 1966, and has long been out of print. The readers & 
“ Sappho,” the latest work of — saine Authoress, have made so many and earnest in- 
quiries after the “ Records Heart,” " has at length been induced to 

arrange the Poems, add some pt ones, and re-issue the Work. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
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WESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIstT. 


NEW NOVELS READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY GEORGE FLEMING, AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL” 
AND “MIRAGE.” 


Tue HEAD of MEDUSA. 3 vols. crown 


31s. 6d. 

“The Head of Medusa’ is far better than the common ruck of novels. 
To the utmost of the writer’s power she has striven to produce a work of 
art; she has written her best; she has conceived her leading characters 
well......++.Lhe book is full of talent.”—Saturday Review, 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 


$ vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ Mr, Black can translate his vocabulary into an infinity of tints and 
tones. Nor do we know any living novelist who has more completely 
the gift of awakening the bodily senses through the medium of printer’s 


ink.” — Times. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ There is a great amount of beautiful work in this book.” —Athenceum. 
This is a novel which no one can read without pleasure.” — Spectator. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


OVE and LIFE : an Old Story in Eighteenth 
| F yin Lig 


Century Costume. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
“ This is a study in grey and amber, with just enough hint of a shadow 
in one corner to give brightness to the prevailing hues.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


[SLAND LIFE; or, the 


of the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, 
Author of “‘ The Malay Archipelago,” “The Geographical Distribution of 
Animals,” &c, Medium 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 18s. 

“ Mr. Wallace has long devoted himself to these problems of geographical 
distribution, and his new volume gives us the cream of his latest thinking 
in a pleasant and eminently readable form. No other living naturalist has 
the same union of high literary excellence with profound scientific know- 
ledge. His wonderful grasp of detail, depth of insight, and breadth of 
view, remind one at every turn of Darwin, with whom he shares the 
honours of discovery in the theory of natural selection ; but beyond this 
he has a lightness of touch, a beauty of style, and an ingenuity in unravel- 
ling intricate difficulties which are all bis own........ ‘Island Life’ isa 
work to be accepted almost without reservation from beginning to end..... 
Whoever reads his book must be charmed with it.”—St. James's Gazette. 


“ The present volume, though in some respects intended as a populariza- | 


tion of Mr. Wallace’s previous works on the distribution of animals, yet 

of science, as well as much delightful reading for the less instructed public. 
It is in fact the final outcome of the author’s most mature thought and 
research in the special subject which he has made most peculiarly his own. 
seeeeees Lhe work throughout abounds with interest........ It may be read 
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